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HUNT SAFELY WEEK 
OCTOBER 18-24 


The third week in October is traditionally set aside as “Hunt Safely Week” as a means 
of reminding Pennsylvania hunters of the vital necessity for reducing and eliminating 
entirely all hunting accidents. This year Governor James H. Duff has proclaimed the 
period October 18 through 24th to be devoted to this purpose. In so doing, the Governor 
declared: 

“Pennsylvania is a sports-minded State and hunting is one of the major activities of its 
sportsmen, as is so evident in the fact that 15 per cent of all the licensed hunters in the 
United States are within our Commonwealth. 

“Hunting accidents can and must be eliminated entirely and any hunting accident, fatal 
or otherwise, can be attributed to carelessness. Every hunter who goes into fields, brush 
or forests must be made personally aware of his responsibilities.” 

That this awareness is not yet realized in the minds of many sportsmen is evidenced by 
even a cursory look at the hunting accident record. Last year 29 persons lost their lives 
in hunting accidents while 426 other sportsmen were injured. Despite the fact that there 
were more hunters afield last fall, the fact that many of them were novices to the sport, 
and that ample supplies of ammunition led many to indiscriminate firing, there was no 
excuse or explanation for the killing or wounding of a single human being in mistake for a 
game bird or animal. Until the day when each and every one of Pennsylvania’s million 
hunters becomes keenly aware that firearms are designed for one purpose and for one 
purpose only—to maim or kill—“Hunt Safely Week” is of the utmost importance to the 
citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Through the years the Game Commission has devoted much time and effort to the sports 
safety campaign. Its posters have been scattered throughout the Commonwealth, from the 
city sport shop to the backwoods lane. Commission personnel continuously stress field 
safety and careful handling of firearms at meetings of sportsmen, civic groups, and educa- 
tional classes. Radio programs each fall are designed to remind gun handlers of the simple 
rules and practices that can make hunting safe. 

But in the final analysis, the responsibility of teaching safe firearms handling and 
secure hunting methods to the young tyro and the old novice rests squarely with the 
individual sportsman and his collective club or association. Through your everyday con- 
tacts with hunting’s unskilled, through your constant opportunity to observe the sport's 
careless participants, lies a golden opportunity to teach the commandments of safety. 
The Game Commission will back you to the limit and stands ready to give you all the 
visual-audio aid you may need. We urge you to actively participate in the 1948 “Hunt 
Safely Week” with programs, displays, contests, and all other available media to make 
the people of this Commonwealth safe—and alive—hunters. 

In a sport so clean, there is no room for accidental death! 


LEST WE FORGET 


Any farmer or other business man who “went through the wringer” in the business 
depression following 1929 does not need to be told about the distress caused by a falling 
price level. But with each successive wat, many persons, especially those in the younger 
generation, have said, “Yes, I know that prices dropped after the other war, but this 
time don’t you think we have quite a different situation?” Many persons are saying the 
same thing today. 


This time we MAY have a different situation from that which followed previous wars 
and we MAY never see another period of low farm incomes. And we probably need 
the optimism of youth to offset some of the extreme caution of those who got burned 
in the last depression. But it would seem that all persons engaged in farming—young, 
middle aged, and old—will do well to balance those conflicting desires of wanting to 
“shoot the works” and wanting to save everything by keeping their farm. businesses 
backed up with a reserve in United States Savings Bonds. Such a reserve will be in 
the safest possible form and readily available in cage of meed. Also it can always be 
quickly converted into cash with which to speculate im case one feels nature is not 
providing enough gambling in farming to satisfy him. 


Peis 











SETH GORDON 


€xecutive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commission 
August 10, 1919-July, 1929 and January 1, 1936-September 1, 1948 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF CONSERVATION SERVICE 


CONSERVATION career spanning more 

than twenty-five years of outstanding 
service to the sportsmen of the Common- 
wealth and to the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission came to a close last month with the 
retirement of Executive Director Seth Gor- 
don. Acting upon Mr. Gordon’s own re- 
quest, the Game Commission formally ac- 
cepted his resignation at its July 1 meeting 
and confirmed the appointment of Mr. 
Thos. D. Frye, well-known state official 
from Westmoreland County, as his succes- 
sor. The retiring executive was relieved of 
active administrative duty as of September 
1 and his successor took over immediately. 


In making formal announcement of this 
change in the administration of the Com- 
monwealth’s wildlife resources, Honorable 
Ross L. Leffler, Commission President, stated: 
“Mr. Gordon notified the Commission over 
two years ago that he desired to resign from 
state service at this time to devote himself 
to national conservation work and last Octo- 
ber he filed his resignation to take effect a 
year later. 


“While we sincerely regret losing the serv- 
ices of Mr. Gordon, the Game Commission 
fully recognizes his reasons for wishing to 
terminate his activities with us, and is in 
entire sympathy with them. We were for- 
tunate to secure the services of an ardent 
sportsman with such a fine public adminis- 
tration background as Tom Frye to succeed 
him.” 

Mr. Frye brings to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission a lifetime of experience of good 
public service. His ability as an organizer, 
administrator, accountant, and experience in 
personnel management fields will be most 
helpful to the Commission in strengthening 
its organization and solving the difficult prob- 
lems incident to maintaining a future supply 
of wildlife. 


During the past nine years he has been 
Secretary and Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board. During 
the war he also directed the Bureau of Vol- 
unteer Police of the State Council of De- 
fense, the statewide activities of the Civilian 
Defense Auxiliary Group, and the Public 
Utility Repair Squads. 

Mr. Frye served two years as Chairman 
of the Reorganization and Classification Com- 
mittee, appointed by Governor Martin. In 
that undertaking he displayed a keen in- 
sight into the operations of the Game Com- 
msision, and a genuine interest in its work. 

Previously, Mr. Frye served as Office Di- 
rector, Comptroller and Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of Highways for almost 13 
years, and is generally credited with having 
conceived the plan for the rural road system, 
referred to as the Pinchot Roads. While an 
official of the Department of Highways he 
was a member of the Classification Commit- 
tee which developed the present classification 
and compensation for State employes, 
adopted in 1933. He also assisted in the de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth’s first bud- 
get in 1923 and played an important part 
in launching the State Employes’ Retirement 
System. 


Seth Gordon, native Pennsylvanian, began 


Thos. D. Frye 


his conservation career 35 years ago (Aug. 
1, 1913) as one of Pennsylvania’s staff of 
twenty Game Protectors, assigned to duty 
as an aide to the late Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. 
He understudied that pioneer game official 
for six years before the latter’s tragic death 
on August 10, 1919. 


From then until July 1929 (when he re- 
signed to join the staff of the Izaak Walton 
League of America in Chicago), Mr. Gordon 
conducted the rapidly growing administra- 
tive functions of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. In the intervening 13 years the 
work grew from a small department with 
less than $50,000 a year to one with a budget 
of more than $700,000 annually. 


As the conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League, he traveled from coast to 
coast aiding the Waltonians with their nu- 
merous conservation undertakings. He 
helped to develop the League’s national con- 
servation projects of that era, such as the 
campaign to eliminate pollution, the estab- 
lishment of large areas to save the water- 
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fowl supply, improvement of state wildlife 


administrative machinery, and many others. 
He helped to draft legislation and to organ- 
ize wildlife agencies in a number of states 
comparable to Pennsylvania’s Game Com- 
mission. He also assisted federal and state 
agencies with their game, fish, forest, parks 
and other problems, and devoted a consid- 
erable portion of his time to congressional 
legislation on conservation matters. 


During this period Mr. Gordon also wrote 
regularly on conservation topics for national 
publications, lectured extensively through- 
out the country, and served as a member 
of a committee, headed by the late Pro- 
fessor Aldo Leopold, which drafted the 
AMERICAN GAME POLICY, adopted by the 
American Game Conference, New York, in 
1930. This is the recognized document on 
the subject. 

On January 1, 1931, he resigned his posi- 
tion with the Izaak Walton League to as- 


(Continued on Page 25) 











N northeastern Elk County, along the roof 

of the Allegheny Plateau, lies a tract of 
State Game Lands bearing the identifying 
number “25”. These lands have grown from 
an original purchase of 6,288 acres in June, 
1920, to more than 22,000 acres at the present 
time. They are unique in that they are 
comprised of the first land to which the 
Game Commission secured title as well as 
some of the last acreage purchased. 


The high divide between the Mississippi 
and Susquehanna drainage areas bisects the 
tract north of St. Marys. This divide was 
known to old time residents as “Chestnut 
Ridge” because of the heavy stands of chest- 
nut timber growing there. Old stumps and 
rotted windfalls still testify to the propor- 
tions of the trees which once grew here. 


Elevations range from slightly less than 
1,500 feet above sea level at a point in the 
East Branch of the Clarion River just east 
of Johnsonburg to more than 2,200 feet at 
a point on the divide near the northern 
boundary of the tract in Jones Township. 


Most of the land lies high with consid- 
erable sandstone outcrop which usually oc- 
curs at 1,800 to 2,000 feet. These ledges are 
not continuous, but are broken and sup- 
plied with caverns and crevices which fur- 
nish dens and shelter for game and predatory 
species of wild animals. 


The area is drained by numerous tribu- 
tary streams of the Clarion River and Sinne- 
mahoning Creek. The more important ones, 
from the fisherman’s point of view, are 
Bear Creek, Powers Run, Middle Fork, 
Crooked Creek and South Fork of Straight 
Creek. These streams are all fed by numer- 
ous springs of pure, cold water. Some springs 
boil out of the mountain-side in sufficient 
volume to head a small brooklet in which 
trout are found—even into the spring itself. 


The entire area is readily accessible from 
St. Marys, Ridgway, Johnsonburg and Wil- 
cox. Two good roads cross the lands. Others 
approach to within easy walking distance 
of them. Numerous trails and access roads, 
maintained by the Commission and closed 
to public vehicular traffic, provide excellent 
foot trails for reaching the more remote 
section of the area and, perhaps more im- 
portant to some hunters, they provide a 
sure means for the hunter who might be- 
come confused to find his way out of the 
woods at night. 


The entire tract, except for some few 
relatively small park-like areas in some of 
the valleys, is wooded. All of it had been 
cut over for saw timber and much of it 
slashed for chemical wood prior to its ac- 
quisition by the Game Commission. At the 
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LOOKING AT STATE GAME LANDS NO. 25 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau 
By LYNN B. ROSENKRANS 


Special Services Assistant—field Division ‘‘E’’ 


OCTOBER 


time of purchase a second growth of hard- 
woods was already established and in various 
stages of development, from sapling to pole 
stage; and, on the last block acquired, some 
trees had reached saw timber size. 

A wide variety of hardwood species is 
found here in contrast to almost solid stands 
of oak on forested areas elsewhere. Wild 
black cherry develops magnificent propor- 
tions, and in places makes up seventy to 
eighty percent of the stand. In years when 
a crop of fruit is borne enormous quantities 
of game food in the form of fresh and dried 
cherries, and the cotyledons from sprouted 


cherry pits are utilized by deer, bears, tur- 
keys, grouse, foxes, raccoons, squirrels and 
other forms of wildlife. Beautiful stands of 
red oak also contribute to supplies of nat- 
ural food, as do the white and chestnut oaks 
which are present in more limited numbers. 
These species, together with American horn- 
beam or water beech, which grows in thickets 
along the streams and valleys, probably fur- 
nish the bulk of a dependable staple food 
for the game and wildlife inhabiting the 
area. The writer cannot recall a season 
when one or more of these species have not 
made a crop. 
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Will this healthy fawn deer be able to compete with the rest of the deer herd next 


winter for a limited food supply? 


Other species also contribute to the wild- 
life larder; but, while many of them such 
as apple, juneberry, wild crab, hawthorn, 
sassafras, black gum, beech nut, and wild 
grape are preferred foods, they are either 
seasonal in character or are so undependable 
as bearers that the value to wildlife of any 
one of them is less than that of cherry, oak 
or hornbeam. Still other trees and shrubs, 
fruiting annually or occasionally, help to 
swell the total of food and mast to such 
proportions that these game lands are easily 
able to sustain a large, but not unlimited, 
game population throughout the year. 

The present game carrying capacity of 
these hills and valleys is possible because of 
a fortunate natural association of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plant growth. Care- 
ful planning and management seventy-five, 
fifty, twenty-five and ten years ago might 
well have resulted in much better food and 
cover with more game on the land. 


The original purchase, 6,288 acres of cut- 
over land, was acquired from Wright Chem- 
ical Company. It had been logged, then 
slashed for the cord wood which was con- 
verted into wood chemicals, charcoal and 
allied commercial products at factories lo- 
cated on the land. This type of operation 
resulted in almost clear cutting. Vigorous 
reproduction had started and ranged in size 
from young sprouts and saplings to pole tim- 
ber of 6 to 10 inches, DBH, with stands of 
hemlock, oak and chestnut, rejected by wood 
chemical operators. Dense thickets of seed- 
ling hemlock, laurel, rhododendron, yew, 
backberry, etc., furnished ideal conditions 
for grouse. With both food and cover, the 
grouse were there. Old-timers still speak 
wistfully of the days when they were sure 
of their sport on each trip afield. Longer 
seasons and a liberal bag limit did not seem 
to reduce ponulations below a point where 
they were akle to bounce right back during 
the breeding season. High points in the 
population cycle were longer in duration as 
the lows were shorter. 


At about the time of purchase, 1920, the 
chestnut blight struck. In a matter of a 
very few years this valuable forest tree 
and food producer was completely elimi- 
nated. Soon afterward several shipments 
of deer, some ninety-six animals, were re- 
leased on these and on adjacent lands in 
Elk County. From this stocking the herd 
developed so rapidly that in the early thir- 
ties overbrowsing had already become a 
management problem—a menace to the herd 
and to the range. This overbrowsing, espe- 
cially on winter range, soon saw preferred 
browse species begin to disappear. Ca- 
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nadian yew, hercules club, sumac, black- 
kerry, and numerous low growing shrubs 
and annuals were first to go. 

It is unfortunate that these doomed species 
were also the mainstay of the grouse which 
have steadily declined with their food and 
cover, until today they are seldom seen in 
places where they were abundant in former 
years. 

It is significant that with the change in 
habitat; a decrease in ground cover and an 
increase in crops of mast from more mature 
hardwoods, wild turkeys have shown a 
steady increase. Indeed, the decrease in 
grouse populations has been almost exactly 
paralleled by a corresponding increase in 
turkeys. In the opinion of the writer, the 
change in the character of the forest cover 
was the chief controlling factor in each 
case. 

In the mid-thirties Game Commission per- 
sonnel endeavored to supplement the fast 
dwindling supply of natural browse by cut- 
tings. This work was undertaken for the 
dual purpose of providing immediate relief 
for the starving deer as well as promoting a 
new growth of sprouts and briers as a 
future source of browse for deer and cover 
for small game. As a relief measure these 
efforts met with limited success. Deer fed 
on the buds and twigs thus made available, 
returning again and again to these areas long 
after the supply of nutritous browse had 
been exhausted. Indeed, their continued 
visits entirely defeated the other objective; 
the primary purpose of the cutting. No re- 
production of any kind was permitted to de- 
velop on any area; clear cutting, thinning, 
or contract cutting from which the timber 
was sold. Reproduction started, but heavy 
browsing kept it back until clear cut areas 
gradually grew to fire-weed, poverty grass, 
and bracken-fern. On thinned areas ex- 


(Continued on Page 26) 





‘In the mid-thirties Commission personnel endeavored to supplement the fast dwind- 
ling supply of natural browse by cuttings.” 
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T started one Saturday morning when I 

received a phone call from a relative, Bill 
Shankel, who extended an invitation to go 
ringtail hunting that evening. I’m new to 
this sport, and the other times I'd been 
hunting, I'd had enough fun being out, but 
the real object of the hunt was not attained. 
Maybe it was because the other hunts took 
place at the time of the drought early last 
fall. Now the weather was more favorable, 
and I had hopes of hearing at least one tree 
bark that evening. 


I was at Bill’s home by dusk rarin’ to go. 
We had a bite to eat, so it was well after 
dark before we had collected our parphe- 
nalia; carbide lamps, shotgun, warm clothes, 
etc., and were on our way. The party was 
small; Bill, his son Bill Jr., myself, and 
Amos, the black and tan canine member. 

Bill is lucky in being located in some of 
the best raccoon territory of western Penn- 
sylvania near New Bethlehem, so we had to 
walk but a hundred yards from the house 
to reach our hunting grounds. 


On the way, I mentioned a desire to have 
a coonskin cap of the Daniel Boone type, 
and Bill said my chances of getting the raw 
material tonight were pretty good. It was 
the sort of night coon hunters pray for; it 
was cool and damp with not a star showing 
through the night sky. 

Amos got down to business quickly, and 
in less than twenty minutes we heard an 
uncertain bark in the blackness ahead. We 
talked in whispers as the old hound slowly 
unraveled the trail. Every few minutes he 
would bell just enough to let us know his 
location and his progress. The coon moved 
into a cutover area and into the brush piles. 
That was where the dog ran into trouble. 
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O= RINGTAIL ! 


By CHARLES DILL 


He knew the coon was in there, but try as 
he might, he couldn’t figure the trail. 


Finally Bill called him off, and we started 
to another hilltop where we hoped our 
quarry would not be quite so elusive. We 
walked over a highland corn field which was 
thickly pitted with deer tracks and down 
over a pasture field to the edge of a wood- 
lot studded with huge hollow beeches, 
favorite cover for ringtail. The dog was 
ranging out ahead, and so we did not quite 
get there before we heard the strike call. 
This was a red hot trail, and Amos let the 
whole dark world know about it. Right 
then, I knew this was my lucky night. It 
was a merry chase. The coon Amos had 
struck was smart, and he headed down the 
ridge till we had to follow to keep within 
hearing distance. Then he headed up a long 
hollow, and our hearts sank for he was 
headed directly toward an old coal bank 
which had offered refuge to hard-pressed 
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coons before. This coon, though, decided 
he would pass it up, for he cut across the 
hollow and came down it fast pace across 
the hillside from us. The barking became 
louder till it was directly across from us, 
and continued on. Several hundred yards 
down, the dog swung down the hill to the 
stream again. We were expecting to hear 
the shrill yapping announcing that the coon 
was treed at any moment, for he could not 
be far ahead. When the dog hit the stream 
bottom, his barking became confused. The 
coon must have pulled a fast one. No 
matter how good a dog may be, he still may 
be baffled by a smart coon, under some con- 
ditions. Amos simply could not recover the 
trail. He finally.gave up and trotted dis- 
consolately over to us. As he came into the 
ghare of our lamps, I heard a couple muffled 
oaths, and Bill saying something about never 
seeing the dog behave like that. I decided 
I was a jinx when it came to coon hunting. 
Bill said we would have a look around the 
place we had heard the dog bark last. 


We did, and a little below this place we 
found a fallen tree jutting into the stream. 
We stopped when we noticed the dog sniffing 
along its upper surface. He trotted off, and 
soon started trailing furiously, barking long 
and loudly. The animal’s trick became clear 
in a flash. It had gone into the stream to 
wash its scent away and waded till it came 
to the log which it had leaped upon and 
traveled thirty feet to the hillside before 
jumping down. Pretty smart, eh! 

It became apparent that the chase would 
not last much longer, and sure enough, 
Amos soon was giving out with that chop- 
ping tree bark. The race was on, and we 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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RIMO is the name of the interesting 

little animal pictured here and it is a 
three day old female porcupine. The advent 
of this curious creature is the culmination 
of a mystery which has interested the author 
throughout his lifetime. This mystery all 
started many years ago in a little mountain 
blacksmith shop in the Sinnamahoning dis- 
trict. Here, at his forge, toiled a member of 
the blacksmithing profession who was one of 
five generations of that avocation so fa- 
miliarly honored by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow in his immortal poem “The Village 
Blacksmith.” Here, as the old gentleman 
toiled in his split leathern apron and beat 
out the sparks from the iron on his anvil, 
the inevitable small boy hovered around 
with the usual wide eyed interest. The 
average blacksmith shop in those days was a 
wonderful place and a center of activity 
for the surrounding country. Here came the 
horses to be shod and, indeed, not many 
years before, in that very shop, were shod 
the oxen that were the bulldozers of that 
day. 
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Primo poses for his formal picture with every quill in place. 


AN UNUSUAL PET FROM PENN’S WOODS 


The old man could recount wonderful 
tales of the earlier days when he hung up 
his leathern apron on a convenient peg and, 
against his father’s wishes, ran away from 
home to join the Union Army at the age 
of fourteen. Having gotten around the age 
restriction, he became a drummer boy in 
Co. H. of the 199th Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. 

The war concluded, he came back to his 
beloved mountains and spent a lifetime be- 
fore the forge. Amidst the tranquility of a 
summer’s day a tragedy was more or less 
often re-enacted. One of the many dogs of 
the neighborhood would turn up with his 
muzzle full of porcupine quills. The black- 
smith shop was the official destination of all 
dogs so afflicted and the kindly old black- 
smith was the official “dequiller” of the com- 
munity. The luckless “pooch” was uncere- 
moniously grabbed by the scruff of the neck 
and his neck fastened in the yoke beneath 
the jaws of an old fashioned vise. A con- 
venient bench was provided for the dog 
to stand on and the operation would proceed. 
They usually recovered if a broken quill 
was not missed but would be back shortly 
in the same condition. They never seemed 
to learn that porcupines were bad medicine. 

As the years rolled by the old blacksmith 
retired and did a lot of fishing and hunting. 
He knew every abandoned lumber camp in 
the upper Kettle Creek district and how to 
get from one watershed to another. The small 
boy of the first part of our story had now 
grown to young manhood and the former 
blacksmith and his grandson were still great 
companions. Many trips were taken with 
pack sacks and they were away without 
seeing another person for as long as five 
days at a time. Here again we run into our 
friends, the porcupines. The young man soon 
learned about the disposal of personal waste 
on these jaunts as these animals were crazy 


By Dr. Bernard Hetrick 


for salt and are mostly nocturnal. Any 
slightest trace of salt on wood will cause 
them to chew at a great rate and the noise 
is terrific when one is trying to sleep on a 
board floor with a blanket doing double duty 
as bedding and covering. 


Again we skip about thirty years and find 
the old man sleeping in a little mountain 
grave yard on the Driftwood Branch in his 
beloved Sinnamahoning Mountains. The 
young man is now a grandfather in his own 
right and, this time, the mystery of a young 
porcupine is solved. One almost never sees 
a real young specimen of this animal al- 
though all other Pennsylvania’s infant fauna 
have passed in review through the years. 

A party of vacationers made their first 
spring visit to their mountain cabin and 
found seven porcupines industriously chew- 





This could be handled with 


little animal 
impunity. 


ing the rustic decorations of their cabin. 
A gun was secured and they were dis- 
patched. This may seem cruel but it is 
either the porcupines or the cabin. They 
cannot be insulted or induced to leave, once 
they start on such depredations, and the 
only remedy is to kill them. A native, 
noticing one of the animals evidently in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, pulled out a 
sharp knife and performed a post mortem 
caeserian section. There was only one baby 
and this was in the latter part of April. This 
is the animal pictured herewith and it was 
adopted by a young biology student in the 
Butler Senior High School, “Chuck” DeVivi, 
by name. Inquiry to the Zoological Gardens 
brought very pessimistic opinions on the 
probability of its survival as they are almost 
impossible to maintain in captivity. That 
made young DeVivi all the more determined 
and he succeeded admirably. He started out 
with human baby formula with additions 
as the young porcupine grew older. The later 
pictures show the porcupine at three months 
of age and indeed a novel pet. 

One never gives porcupines much credit 
for intelligence or affection, but that opinion 
is exploded by this recent experience. This 
little animal will come to call, can be 
tethered in the yard like a dog and reminds 
one of a playful kitten in its action. The 
young owner handles it with impunity and 
it playfully bites at his knuckles. When one 
considers what it can do to an old board 
with those formidable teeth, this is all the 
more interesting. Another favorite trick of 
the little animal is to cling to its master’s 
hand while he slowly turns it over and there 
she clings happily. 

As you may have surmised, the small boy 
of the early blacksmith shop is the author 
of this article and is glad to get this bit of 
further information on one of Pennsylvania’s 
little known denizens of her forests. 











OUR after hour the man with the 

camera sat as motionless as the hunt- 
ing lodge nearby. There wasn’t even the 
tell-tale flare of an ignited match to mark 
his presence, but this was no hardship for the 
patient cameraman because he does not use 
tobacco. 

He was confident “Old Apple Eater” would 
come tonight for he knew he was in the 
vicinity of the hunting camp. Also, what 
breeze there was moved the blades of the 
high orchard grass toward him, so he was 
certain the bear would not scent him. But 
if “Old Apple Eater” didn’t show up to- 
night he’d photograph him the next night 
or the night after that. He was determined 
to have a picture of the big bear. 


When the faint glow of the open sky of 
the mountain-top gave way to a widening 
light in the east and “Old Apple Eater” 
hadn’t put in an appearance, the patient 
watcher in the night wasn’t too disappointed. 
His confidence that he would get the black, 
shaggy fellow in his viewfinder wasn’t 
shaken in the least. 


The gray in the east gave way to a stronger 
light until he could see the apples hanging 
from the trees in the old orchard in front 
of him. Then he arose, stretched his cramped 
limbs, and entered the lodge to prepare a 
satisfying breakfast of bacon and eggs. His 
bunk looked inviting indeed after his night- 
long vigil and in less than a half hour he 
was sound asleep. 


He slept through the lunch hour and well 
toward the middle of the afternoon before 
consciousness returned. Rested and hungry 
after a deep slumber uninterrupted by the 
noises of civilization, the man busied him- 
self in the kitchen of the lodge and pre- 
pared an ample meal from the supplies he 
had brought with him. Then he inspected 
his camera to make certain everything was 
in perfect working order. The remainder 
of the afternoon and the evening was spent 
in reading magazines, most of them issues of 
several months kefore. 


When darkness came again the camera- 
man was in his comfortable hideout between 
the cabin and the woodshed. This night 
his lonely vigil was rewarded, for only a 
few hours after darkness fell he heard 
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Charles M. Noll, who shoots ’em with a camera instead of a gun. 


“Old Apple Eater” approaching the far side 
of the orchard. At first only faint sounds in- 
dicated the approach of the hungry beast, 
but the cameraman felt a thrill when the 
bear continued a steady advance toward the 
apple tree where he had fed before. 


There was no moon but the sky gave off 
light sufficient for the man to spot the bear 
when he neared the tree. “Old Apple Eater” 
obviously wasn’t in the least suspicious but 
his feeding didn’t take him much beyond 
the trunk of the apple tree, and the camera- 
man wanted a closer shot. Stealthily he 
arose and took a cautious step toward the 
feeding animal. The shaggy form gave no 
evidence of alarm so he took a few more 
careful steps toward his camera target. 
Then he saw the head come up and simul- 
taneously he moved his camera to his eye 
Satisfied the focus was right, he quickly 





Here the photographer shows five deer feeding on apples in the Lincoln Spring 
Hunting Camp orchard. 


HE SHOOTS THEM 


By WILLIAM 


touched the shutter trigger and bruin was 
outlined in the brilliant glare of the flash- 
bulb. 


To the amazement of the photographer, 
the bear scrambled up the apple tree in- 
stead of taking to his heels. He could see 
his dark bulk in the crotch where the main 
limbs branched off so he quickly changed 
the exposed film for a fresh one, inserted 
a new flash bulb, and made an exposure of 
“Old Apple Eater” in the tree. This time 
the bear must have scented him for he 
scrambled from‘ the tree and made off in 
the direction from which he had come. 


This| describes one of many successful 
efforts of Charles M. Noll, a South Williams- 
port undertaker, to photograph Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife in its native habitat. Others 
may use firearms to aim at the animals and 
birds, he’d aim his camera. And so it is 
that the stocky, graying mortician of Ly- 
coming County has built up a library of 
wildlife pictures, both stills and moving, 
that is the envy of professional photo- 
graphers as well as other amateurs. 


Mr. Noll has excellent motion pictures of 
deer taken in the same place he photo- 
graphed “Old Apple Eater.” Amazingly 
enough, they are daytime exposures clear 
and sharp in projection. He was able to get 
them because of the patient determination 
which gave him the pictures of the bear 
feeding in the night. 


One of the films of deer eating apples in 
the same orchard which “Old Apple Eater” 
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Photographer Noll catches this shaggy fellow in the woodpile. 


WITH A CAMERA 


BOYD 


visited is so sharp and the cameraman so 
close that the scar left high on the back of 
a buck by a hunter’s bullet is clearly visible. 
That a human can approach so close to 
wild deer is truly amazing. 


Mr. Noll says some of his pictures were 
taken from ambush but others were ex- 
posed when he was in full view of the ani- 
mals. He explains this can be done if one 
is careful to have the breeze moving from 
the direction of the animals toward himself. 
Further, the camera must not be moved 
while animal heads are raised. There should 
be no movements other than necessary ones 
and these only when the animal’s eyes are 
directed elsewhere. 


These precautions usually must be taken, 
Mr. Noll says, but there are times when 
they are not necessary. For example, the 
mortician-photographer has among his 
colored movies closeup shots of a hibernat- 
ing mother bear and her three cubs taken 
in the early spring just at the time the 
mother bear was preparing to take her 
young into the open woods. 


These pictures show vividly the chances 
the photographer sometimes takes. The 
camera lens is not more than six feet from 
the snout of the big she bear as she glares 
at the one who has disturbed her winter- 
long sleep. And the temper of a bear with 
cubs to protect is too well known to require 
explanation. 


Most of the Pennsylvania wildlife pictures 
taken by Mr. Noll were exposed at the 


Lincoln Springs Hunting Camp in the moun- 
tains south of Nippenose Valley in Lycoming 
County not more than 10 or 12 miles from 
the Noll Funeral Parlors. It was here he 
put “Old Apple Eater” on film and photo- 
graphed the herd of deer which fed in the 
early autumn on the apples of the Lincoln 
Springs orchard. 

Twice Mr. Noll has made expeditions to 
Canada to photograph in natural colors the 
scenic splendors and wildlife of our northern 
neighbor. The pictures which he brought 
back are so vividly beautiful and technically 
perfect that he is called upon almost nightly 
to exhibit them some place or other. 
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He has appeared scores of times before 
schools, clubs, church groups, fraternal 
orders, and elsewhere to project his amaz- 
ing movies. Invariably when he shows his 
pictures of native wildlife those who enjoy 
them urge him to return so they may also 
see his beautiful Canadian movies. And 
because of the pleasure he experiences in 
showing through the lens of his camera 
the glories of nature which his less for- 
tunate neighbors do not have the opportunity 
to see, Mr. Noll devotes his evenings free 
of charge to the projection of his colored 
films. 

In a few weeks the mortician whose 
avocation is photography will be off again 
for Canada. This time he plans an expedi- 
tion to a remote area seldom visited by man, 
even hunters, and perhaps never before 
penetrated by an individual intent on trans- 
ferring to colored film the exotic glories of 
nature. 

Already he has excellent pictures taken in 
the James Bay section of Canada about 400 
miles north of the border and last year he 
visited Kitchi-Sagi-Hagen, which in Indian 
language means “Mouth of the Big Out- 
lets.” 

Accompanied only by two Indian guides, 
Mr. Noll experienced the rigors of canoe 
travel in a region which can be traversed 
only in this manner. He didn’t carry a 
gun but he “shot” with his camera moose 
and the other wildlife of the Canadian 
wilderness, using thousands of feet of 
colored film to bring back with him exotic 
scenes of the gorgeous Northland. 

On his trips to Canada Mr. Noll was ac- 
companied part way by South Williamsport 
friends, and he has pictures of them taking 
by rod and line from the rivers and lakes 
fish, the sight of which makes the fingers 
of dyed-in-the-wool anglers itch with de- 
sire and anticipation. 

Mr. Noll does not confine his photography 
to wildlife although he prefers such pic- 
tures to any others. He has made a pic- 

(Continued on Page 24) 





A nesting mallard along Blockhouse Creek near the Texas-Blockhouse Club. 
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FEDERAL AID IN COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 





PREPARED BY THE FIELD MANAGEMENT BUREAU 


HIS article is presented to you, as a 

Pittman-Robertson contributor, to help 
you understand how your small arms and 
ammunition excise tax is helping the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission keep your small 
game coverts open to hunting. 

In 1936 the Commission inaugurated its 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program in which 
it started to provide small game hunting 
territory for you by leasing the hunting 
rights from the landowner, as a Cooperator. 
In most instances it was the acts of van- 
dalism, by some who called themselves 
“sportsmen”, which provoked the landowner 
to such an extent that he was forced to post 
his land to trespassing for his own protec- 
tion. At first the Commission did not have 
too much to offer the Cooperator in return 
for the privileges he was extending to you. 
He was offered additional protection in the 
person of deputy game protectors during the 
hunting season and was given a complimen- 
tary subscription to the PennsyLvAnia GAME 
News. 

By the end of the first ten years, which 
included the conclusion of World War II, 
there were less than 185,000 acres of land 
under lease. Following the war the Com- 
mission approved the expansion of the Pro- 
gram and it was quickly realized that this 
would be a costly venture. So the Commis- 
sion authorized a Pittman-Robertson Project 
to expand and develop the Farm-Game Pro- 
gram. This was approved by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and became effec- 
tive January 1, 1948. By the time the hunt- 
ing season starts in 1948 the Commission 
expects to have about 500,000 acres leased 
for you, through the help of this project. 

The estimated expenditure of this project 
for the calendar year 1948 is almost $210,- 
000.00, or 45% of the total Federal Aid 
appropriation which Pennsylvania is eligible 
to receive. Of this amount the Pittman- 
Robertson fund will reimburse the Commis- 
sion somewhat in excess of $157,000.00. But 
the Commission must actually make all pay- 
ments before any money is returned by the 


. 


Government. Because of this it is entirely 
possible that a considerable portion of this 
fund allocated to Pennsylvania may revert 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Present revenues received by the Commis- 
sion are not sufficient to take full advantage 
of all Federal Aid funds available. 

The object as stated in the various forms 
completed with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is: 

“Through the assistance of qualified tech- 
nical personnel, this proposed program 
will develop existing and new farm-game 
projects, consisting of 1000 to 20,000 acres 
of contiguous farms, by applying proper 
land use practices to aid in wildlife res- 
toration.” 

What do proper land use practices mean 
and how do they affect wildlife restoration, 
especially to you as a hunter? 

During the past several years you have 
probably seen, read or heard about sonie 
form of soil conservation, whether it be field 
stripping, contour farming, diversion ditches, 
winter cover crops, proper rotation, pasture 
improvement, erosion control or one of many 
similar practices. Each one is a land use 
practice and effects you directly or in- 
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“How does this money help me as a hunter?” 


directly. These practices in turn aid in wild- 
life restoration because they bring about 
the use to which any particular area is best 
suited. Such action results in increased 
fertility and greater production of all har- 
vested crops including wildlife. The better 
the land use, the better the crops, the better 
the reimbursement to the landowner and the 
better the wildlife population for your 
recreation. 

This project makes it possible for the 
Commission to assist the cooperator in at- 
tempting to create more suitable wildlife 
habitat for his and your use and pleasure. 
It provides personnel to the extent of more 
than $80,000 in salaries and wages. It per- 
mits the purchase of equipment, materials 
and supplies in the amount of more than 
$50,000. It furnishes $9000 for establishment 
and purchase of food plots to assist wildlife 
during the winter months. $5750 has been 
alloted to the purchase of tree and food 
bearing shrub seedlings. Over $4000 is ap- 
proved for the purchase of rye grass seed 
to be used as a winter cover crop and the 
remaining money is to be utilized for mis- 
cellaneous items such as rentals, travel 
expenses of project personnel and the con- 
tingency fund demanded for all Pittman- 


Robertson projects. 

One of the first logical questions that will 
come to your mind is, “How does this 
money, as it is budgeted, help me as a 
hunter?” 


The many land use practices, some of 
which were mentioned previously, have come 
more and more to the fore in our nationwide 
changing agricultural methods. The Com- 
mission being primarily interested in wild- 
life populations is of necessity desirous of 
having the cooperators manage their land 
so as to aid the many wildlife species. To 
the cooperators these are secondary to their 
business, which is farming. Therefore, the 
Commission wants to assist them in creating 
better habitat on those portions of their 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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CONSERVATION SCHOOL 


By Student Officer Dean M. Lesnett, Sr., Class 


N June 1, 1848, the fi'th class of Stu- 

dent Officers began training at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, 7 miles from 
Brockway, in Jefferson County, Pa. Upon 
arrival at the school the Student Officers 
were greeted by Supt. Wilbur M. Cramer, 
Assistant Supt. Robert S. Lichtenberger, and 
Resident Instructor Daniel H. Fackler. 


The class is made up of 29 young men, 
who are determined to make Conservation 
their life’s work. All but one are veterans 
of World War II. The military experiences 
of these men have and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be of great benefit to them in their 
work as State Game Protectors. 


Twenty-three members of the class are 
married, and six are single. The average 
age of the group is 28 years. They represent 
18 counties of Pennsylvania. 

The Student Officers were all greatly 
pleased when they met and learned to know 
Professor John F. Lewis, Biology Instructor, 
Conservationist, and Sportsman, from the 
Staff of the California State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pa. Professor Lewis estab- 
lished a reputation as a fine sportsman and 
showed such a reserve of biological knowl- 
edge, that the members of the class became 
very intent upon learning tree identifica- 
tion. The result of the test, given after three 
weeks of classroom and field trip studies, 
was the setting of the highest score of any 
class ever to attend the school. Professor 
Lewis always brought luck to the field trips, 
as he invariably showed the Student Offi- 
cers some bears or deer, and one day at 
Cook’s Forest, a Blue-tailed Skunk and a 
small lizard rarely seen in the wilds. 

The roster of the members of the class and 
their home addresses are as follows: 
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Behel, John C., 217 Bratton Ave., Lewistown 

Benscoter, Robert K., R. D. No. 1, Wapwallo- 
pen 

Brown, Melvin H., Spruce Creek 

Church, George T., Jr., 533 N. Monroe St., 
Butler 

Cox, Edward W., R. D. No. 2, Huntingdon 

Doebling, John H., 30 Chester Ave., Phoe- 
nixville 

Drasher, Billy A., 1131 Water St., Moosic 

Ellenberger, Robert F., 204 Main St., Sykes- 
ville 

Geesaman, Earl E., 
Hershey 

Groff, Robert L., 120 4th St., Pennsburg 

Hay, George E., R. D. No. 2, Somerset 

Hemstreet, Elvin D., P. O. Box 63, Oroville, 
Washington 

Hooper, Calvin A., Jr., 1315 2nd St., Altoona 

Kriefski, Albert J., 112% W. Enterprise St., 
Glen Lyon 

Lesnett, Dean M., Sr., R. D. No. 2, McDonald 

Mace, Stephen C., R. D. No. 1, Hazleton 

Maxwell, Eugene Dale, R. D. No. 2, Golden- 
dale, Washington 

McFarland, Samuel C., 1255 Greenwich St., 
Reading 

Miller, Paul R., 1273-P. Oyler Road, Harris- 
burg 

Neely, William D., McGees Mills 

Portzline, Woodrow E., 425 Spring St., Em- 
porium 

Putnam, John, Crosby 

Ranck, Paul A., 154% W. Elizabeth St., Lewis- 
town 

Rea, Robert V., Box 52, Harrisville 


102 W. Caracas Ave., 
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Russ, Daniel E., R. D. No. 1, Trucksville 
Schake, Donald M., R. D. No. 1, Export 
Shaffer, Victor C., 313 W. Cunningham St., 
Butler 
Troutman, John J., Smicksburg 
Werner, Clark M., 57 Oregon St., Wilkes- 
Barre 
One member of the class, Clark M. Werner, 
resigned after one-and-a-half-months to re- 
turn to his former employment. 


On June 27 the members of the class 
were sent in groups of seven and eight to 
each of the four State Farms to receive in- 
structions in raising Wild Turkeys, Quail, 
and Ringneck Pheasants. They spent two 
weeks at the respective farms, then returned 
to the school to begin a five-weeks’ course 
in Game Law, Land Acquisition, Land Man- 
agement, etc. 

The Game Commission of the state of 
Washington has sent two Game Protectors 
to Pennsylvania to take the course of in- 
struction at our Conservation School along 
with the Pennsylvania members of the class. 
It is a pleasure to have these men with us, 
as the interchange of ideas and the associa- 
tion with them will be of much mutual 
profit. 

At present the Student Officers are raising 
pheasants and quail at the school, using the 
knowledge that they gained at the State 
Game Farms. 

The school 
will long be 


and its pleasant surroundings 
remembered by the members 
of this class, and they are all looking for- 
ward to the coming winter in order that 
they may view it in all its quiet, snow- 
covered beauty, that has earned for it the 
name of “Little America.” 





Student officers and staff of the Fifth Class, Ross Leffler School of Conservation. ~ 
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LET'S GO UP TO GAME LANDS 57 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau 
By Robert D. Parlaman, Special Services Assistant—Field Division “B” 
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The State house, where District Game Protector Phil Sloan lives, is along the 
Mehoopany on the northwest end of the area. 


OE and Sam hail from Wyoming Valley, 

Luzerne County. They’re typical of the 
many thousands of hunters from Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Susquehanna, Wyoming, Sulli- 
van, Columbia and other Pennsylvania coun- 
ties besides those from neighboring states 
who use State Game Lands No. 57. Lo- 
cated in Division “B”, which covers north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, “Fifty-seven” em- 
braces the southwest corner of Wyoming 
county and a small portion of the north- 
west corner of Luzerne county. It lies 
south of Forkston, west of Noxen, north of 
Mountain Springs, and east of Lopez. 

Here is a conversation the two nimrods 
had recently concerning these Game Lands: 

Joe: Sam, how about joining the boys and 
myself this year hunting? We need one 
more in our group to make it five. 

Sam: I have just about decided to give 
up hunting, Joe. No place to hunt, too many 
hunters and too little to hunt for. It just 
ain’t worth it. 

Joe: Well, you are invited if you should 
decide to change your mind. I am sorry 
to hear you say that. As a matter of fact 
I was going to tell you that we have just 
begun to reap our harvest of a few years of 
patient and enjoyable toil. 

Sam: Okay, let’s hear the story. I guess 
you have the solution to the whole problem. 
What are you selling? 

Joe: That’s right. I want to sell you 
something, but something you have already 
purchased and now own. But sometimes you 
give the impression that you do not deserve 
to own or possess it. 


Sam: Well, come on now—what story is 
it this time? 

Joe: It’s a story, but a true one—tried 
and proven. First of all, let’s keep in mind 
to give credit where credit is due. In 
answer to your giving up hunting and the 
reasons for same—you know we Pennsyl- 


vania hunters are the most fortunate of all 
of them. There are many reasons why but 
let’s take a specific example, a local one. 
Our Game Commission, sportsmen and other 
interested individuals were most fore- 
sighted. They saw the handwriting on the 
wall many years ago and as a result pre- 
pared to take care of us and our hunting 
problems. We have many to thank for 
that; one of our own local boys was a 
staunch supporter for the purchase of state- 
owned hunting lands and he is none other 
than the Dean of Pennsylvania Sportsmen— 
J. Q. Creveling whose legal talents saw to 
it that the law was so drafted that there 
would be funds available for the purchase of 
such lands. Had Smith and Dave Pritchard 
were among the other outstanding indi- 
viduals that represented us years ago. In 
time, many are inclined to forget too easily 
but to take a look at the ledger and into 
the past, one must realize that we can be 
and must be grateful to the many who made 
it possible for you and I to become a stock- 
holder in lands that amount to nearly a 
million acres, purchased from the hunters’ 
license fund. It took hard work and long 
hours to make this possible. You and I 
and your Freddie and My Billy will never 
see a “No Trespassing” sign. That’s some- 
thin’, Sam. 

Sam: Go ahead with your story. I hunted 
on some State Game Lands. Matter of fact, 
I did not even know I was on them until 
a Game Protector checked our bag and told 
us about them. I don’t even remember 
where it was. 





— parking areas are provided and they are often full of cars during the big game 
asons. 
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Joe: That is the trouble with you and 
thousands like you. Did not even know 
where you were. And yet you say “There’s no 
place to hunt.” But to talk about hundreds 
of thousands of acres over nearly all of the 
sixty-seven counties of the state of Penn- 
sylvania is a big undertaking. Let’s get 
down to a local tract and one which I am 
proud to say we know something about. 

Sam: What place is that, Joe? 

Joe: State Game Lands No. 57. The tract 
is located in Forkston, Noxen, and North 
Branch Townships of Wyoming County and 
parts of Ross, Lake and Fairmont Townships 
of Luzerne County. Since 1930 when the 
first parcel of land was purchased from the 
Trexler and Turrell Lumber people and 
Albert A. Stull estate, up to the present 
day, the area now equals 33,141 acres of 
Pennsylvania beautiful and normally some 
of the best hunting country that can be 
found anywhere. It is quite a story, Sam, 
but it brings back pleasant experiences. You 
see, we—“Our Gang” we call ourselves, were 
desperate for a place to hunt, big and small 
game alike. We wanted something close 
by and something we could prospect over. 
We chose “57” lands. It is only about 
twenty-five miles from the valley and home 
and it had what we wanted. 


We had all heard about the past history 
and some of the tall tales that came out of 
the great lumbering days long past. We 
heard about the “Old Timers” among them 
Bill Davis, Fred Herman, Henry Frear, Ed 
Hunter, known as the Davis Camp who 
stayed in what was known as “Hell’s 
Kitchen.” They were followed by another 
group and another Davis—Ralph this time. 
Also, George Armitage, George Rodgers, 
Alan Stewart Llewelyn, William Cobleigh 
and Sam Vanderburg. They also made his- 
tory at Harvey’s Lake. Then the later ones 
that know that country as well as the back 
of their hands—the Dula boys. They all 
gave us valuable information and encour- 
agement. The more we learned of its his- 
tory, the more we became interested in it. 
We secured maps from all available sources 
and marked the many places we located and 
heard about. Hell’s Kitchen, Stone Cabin, 
the Old Barn, High Knob, Somers Hill, the 
Goat Farms, and many other places too 
numerous to mention. They all became good 
acquaintances of ours. We traveled the many 
miles of railroad bed for many days and oft 
times wondered how it had been in those 
old days. 

We travel that country without the fear 
of getting lost which is a discouraging part 
of a hunt that is planned except for the 
fact that no one knows the country. We 
feel confident when we travel now and ex- 
perience more enjoyment than ever before. 

Sam: Now don’t tell me that you did this 
all in one season. 

Joe: No, we started about ten years ago. 
In 1938 to be exact. 

Sam: That is a lot of trouble for a couple 
days of hunting pleasure. 

Joe: That is just it. We don’t make it 
just a couple days of hunting each year. 
“The Gang” and our families have been 
using that area the year around. More than 
once we get together and swap new experi- 
ences and keep our maps up to ddte on new 
places and new findings. Why just last 
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month my family was up above Dentsell’s on 
the Cider Run Road and picked a bucket 
full of blue berries. We hiked akout ten 
miles along the road. The wife saw her first 
black bear in the wild. Billy had seen one 
before, but it was sure a thrill for us all. 


Sam: I thought those lands were closed 
during the summer and only open during 
the hunting season? 

Joe: No, that is certainly not true but 
like you, many people think so. All that is 
necessary is to read the posters prominently 
posted and be guided accordingly. The re- 
strictions, such as entering refuges, are 
easily understood and never hamper the en- 
joyment of the fellow that wants to do the 
right thing. One or more of the gang usually 
visits 57 at least once a month or oftener. 
Paul, one of the gang, trapped beaver last 
year and took his two. Bill usually traps 
mink, fox, beaver and weasel up there. He 
took over three hundred dollars worth of 
fur off the area last year. We feel that it 
is part of our job to keep the vermin popula- 
tion under control if we want better hunt- 
ing on our favorite area. We plan to pur- 
chase a fox hound this year and do some 


chasing up there. That is real sport when 
the temperature is not too low and with 
a few inches of snow on the ground. Bill 
and Ed have been up regularly since spring 
hunting crows. They like to hunt the 
area in and around Rickett’s Station. They 
walk the abandoned railroad keds and get 
some real sport. We had our annual fish- 
ing party on South Brook this year and all 
had a swell time. There is plenty of fish- 
ing for the fellow that don’t mind walking 
for it. There is about 125 acres of dammed 
water and nearly 40 miles of clear cold 
mountain streams on 57—the Mehoopany, 
South Brook, Bowman’s Creek, Stoney 
Brook, Lott Brook. The larger streams are 
stocked annually and have provided out- 
door recreation for many thousands. 

Sam: I believe that I was up on South 
Brook with some of the boys this spring. 
That is on 57 lands. 

Joe: It sure is. Some of that country is 
the ruggedest and most picturesque in Penn- 
sylvania, barring none. That is real bear 
country, too. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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SAFE GUN HANDLING IS GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 

Twigs in the trigger guard are nails in your 
coffin. . . . Never clean a gun with the breech 
closed. . . . Don’t hunt too close to buildings. 
. .. The right way to cross a fence. ... Be care- 
ful going through fences. .. . Who left the gate 
open? (All photos by Paul Ludtke) 
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HUNT SAFELY—DEATH IS SO PERMANENT 

Obey the Safety Zones. ... If you should fall, 
keep that muzzle up. ... Be careful of firearm 
handling. ... The wrong way to cross a fence. 
..- When resting, be careful of that gun muzzle. 


Watch that trigger guard. (All photas by 
Paul Ludtke) 
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: GUN DOG DAYS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


CTOBER’S Indian summer sun adds the final touches to a 

landscape that was such a luscious green only a short time ago, 
and every hillside, meadow and field blazes with a riot of color that 
signals the long anticipated opening of the hunting seasons. The 
bamboo rods are carefully stored away and in their places, the faith- 
ful scatterguns appear to be given a final checkup for exciting days 
ahead and the gun dog once again will have his day. All through 
the long, hot summer, he has no doubt been slightly neglected; 
however, he has lived patiently though ‘because experience has 
taught him that when the corn is shocked and the frosts appear, his 
master will give him special attention, more exercise, and he hears 
hunting talk fill the air. 


October brings in the woodcock season and mountaineers tell me 
they have seen many native birds, while our northern friends report 
satisfactory numbers that may find our land as they migrate to the 
southland. This game little bird affords some mighty fine sport for 
both the gunner and the gun dog. The woodcock is not the easiest 
of game to bag and presents many difficulties for the dogs who seek 
them. Spend some time this season with the Timberdoodle and add 
Memories to your growing collection. 







> 
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Closely following the opening of the woodcock season, we get 
another chance at grouse, pheasants, quail and rabbits. No matter 
how well you have prepared yourself for a season of hunting, you 
cannot derive the proper amount of enjoyment unless you have a 
dog or have made arrangements to hunt with a companion who 
owns one. 


I have recently returned from a fishing trip which took me into 
the wilderness area of New Brunswick and while there, I talked a 
great deal about dogs because of the families of young grouse 
that were walking about. I was amazed and greatly disturbed 
at the lack of interest the natives had in bird dogs. Apparently, 
the reason for their lack of interest is based on the fact that 
game is so abundant there, the limit may be taken with ease 
without the aid of a dog. Then they see no need of raising, 
training and caring for one. Another reason may be that most 
hunters up there prefer big game and spend their autumn days 
hunting deer and bear instead of grouse and woodcock. If I lived 
in any territory where game birds thrive, I would rather go into 





the woods and fields without my gun than go without my dog, re- 
gardless of the size or quantity of game. My love for a dog and the 
wonderful association with dogs in the fields would make it nec- 
essary for me to hunt with a dog, even if I were cold blooded and 
careless enough to disregard cripples. Perhaps I can understand, 
somewhat, why our Canadian friends possess so few dogs, but I 
cannot for the life of me, understand why we have such a multitude 
of gunners here that go into the coverts year after year without 
the help and pleasure of the finest part of hunting. 


Aiding the conservation of game is one of the great reasons why 
we should hunt with a dog, and a fair sized book can be written 
about all the assets a hunting dog can provide. 

If you are one who has delayed securing a gun dog, even at this 
late date you can procure one by driving to one or more of our 
advertised kennels in the state and selecting one all ready to go. 
Give a good dog a chance to show you how he can pay for himself 
a hundred times in additional pleasures in our great art of shot- 
gunning. 

These are the days to use a dog for your pleasure and his. Make 
sure he is hardened enough to stand all day hunts. Check his pads 
for cuts or bruises during the early hunts. Don’t let him get away 
with serious faults, yet treat him kindly and give him an oppor- 
tunity to show you where game is hidden. Feed him well, carry 
him and house him comfortably while on trips and see a vet if he 
shows any signs of sickness. Handle him in an affectionate manner, 
rewarding him when his performance is superlative. Don’t rush 
him on point and do not shoot too many guns too close to him. Give 
him time in thick cover and avoid shouting and excessive whistling. 
Above all, be careful with your loaded gun and don’t allow avoid- 
able accidents to mar your life and someone else’s. 


Gun dog days are here, so make every effort to spend all the time 
you can with your dog in the fields and woods and store up new 
memories that will live long after your gunning days are over. 

Make an effort to attend the Grand National Grouse Champion- 
ship at Marienville, Pa, November 13; you will see the greatest 
dogwork of your life as these consistent winners fight for the cham- 
pionship. We are extremely fortunate in having this great sporting 
event meet in our state where grouse dogs are greatest. 
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Hunting and Fishing Are Big 
Businesses 


Verifying evidence and proof of statements 
made frequently by conservationists that 
hunting and fishing are big businesses has 
been obtained by a door-to-door survey of 
business houses in the state by members 
of the Ohio Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit in conjunction with the Division of 
Conservation and Natural Resources, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. This 
is the first such state-wide project to be 
undertaken. 

Under the direction of Doctors Daniel L. 
Leedy and Charles A. Dambach of the Ohio 
Unit a crew of 15 canvassers covering the 
entire state found that these two sports 
alone in 1947 brought $85,000,000 to the cash 


registers of sporting goods stores, filling sta- 
tions, hotels, hardware stores, boat liveries, 
kennels, and many other businesses and local 
enterprises. The report shows that 9,158 
Ohio firms are dependent directly upon the 
wildlife resources of the state. 

After polling nearly 5,000 hunters and 
3.000 fishermen the survey crew found that 
the average hunter spent $41.88 in 1947 and 
that the average fisherman expended $56.95 
in the same year. It was found that 31.1 per 
cent of the average hunter’s expenditures 
were for clothing, 28.98 per cent for guns, 
11.77 percent for ammunition, 12.08 per cent 
for gas and oil, and lesser amounts for 
meals, lodging, and other items. The fisher- 
men reported that 22.15 per cent of the 
money spent on their sport was doled out 
for fishing tackle, 15.48 per cent went for 
gas and oil, 8.71 per cent was spent for 
meals, 6.07 per cent for lodging, 6.15 per 
cent for bait, and 4.86 per cent for clothing. 


“One of the most significant economic and 
social aspects of Ohio’s wildlife resource is 
the large number of people benefited either 
as participants in its recreational use or in 
obtaining an income from the business cre- 
ated by it,” Leedy and Dambach report. At 
least a million individuals, or one person in 
every seven of the state’s population, fish, 
hunt, or do both, the survey disclosed. 





GAME PROTECTORS SMASH RING! 


Initiating a new plan of determined and 
persistent law enforcement action, Game 
Officials at the Huntingdon Office reported 
smashing a “ring” of preseason deer killers in 
Fulton County. Ably assisted by State Police 
and Fish Wardens, Game Protectors swooped 
down into Licking Creek Valley, Fulton 
County on Monday, August 9th and con- 
ducted extensive searches of the premises 
of suspected persons. Fresh parts of venison 
and canned deer meat were found and con- 
fiscated in the homes and the occupants 
were arrested by District Game Protector 
Bryce Carnell and arraigned before Justice 
of the Peace W. H. Greathead, McConnells- 
burg, Pa. 


The following were found guilty of pos- 
sessing parts of deer in closed season and 
were fined $100.00 and costs in the amount 
of $6.25 each: 


Grenville W. Mellott, Star Route, Harri- 
sonville, Pa. 

Reuben C. Hann, R. D. 1, Needmore, Pa. 

Gerald P. Hess, R. D. 1, Needmore, Pa. 

William Clyde Mellott, R. D. 1, Need- 
more, Pa. 

Harry R. Deshong, Star Route, Harrison- 
ville, Pa. 

Game Officials stated that the tempo of 
this new plan of action will be stepped up 
in a determined effort to wipe out the pro- 
miscuous and unlawful killing of deer. “We 
aim to break it up” said the officials. 


Eleven Siate Dove Survey Endorsed 


An ll-state cooperative mourning dove 
survey of the Southeast to provide informa- 
tion on which to base future hunting regu- 
lations was endorsed at the spring meeting 
of the Southeastern Association of Game. 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners in 
Atlanta, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reported recently. 


The idea of the survey was originated by 
Leonard E. Foote, Marietta, Georgia, field 
representative of the Institute. Under the 
proposed plan each state will conduct its 
own investigation using Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration funds, and work of 
cooperating states will be correlated through 
the regional Federal Aid Division of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Atlanta. The study 
will continue for a minimum of three years 
starting July 1. 


Lack of Watershed Protection 
Caused Northwest Floods 


Lack of fire protection on watersheds be- 
fore 1935 has been given as the actual cause 
of widespread damage from last spring’s 
disastrous floods in the Northwest, the Wild- 
life Management Institute reported today. A 
crew of U. S. Forest Service watershed ex- 
perts, which has been operating in the Co- 
lumbia River basin since May 27, has re- 
ported its findings to the Chief, Lyle F. 
Watts. 


The watershed technicians found ample’ 


evidence that flood damage would have been 
less severe if millions of upland acres had 
not been deprived of their forest cover, 
Fire proved to ke the most important factor 
in denuding millions of the watershed acres, 
although improperly located logging, grazing, 
mine or smelter operations and road-build- 
ing were other contributing factors. 

On land now in national forests in the 
Northwest there are 5,126,000 acres that have 
been burned over, mostly before 1935 when 
the Forest Service began giving this “back 
country” intensive fire protection. The re- 
port points out that flood damage traceable 
to such lands, demonstrates the need for 
maintaining and improving fire protection 


and the wisdom of large-scale planting and | 


re-seeding operations in basin highlands. 
Present-day logging operations were found 
by the investigators to have been respon- 
sible for only a small percentage of the 
heavy run-off of rain and melting snows. A 
warning was issued, however, that the same 
practices might prove dangerous if oper- 
ations progress up the slopes into higher, 
more critical areas. 

Striking evidence that forests slow the 
rate of snow melt and delay water flow was 
observed by the investigators. As late as 
June 14, about 14 days after the flood peak, 
timbered areas in the uplands still were 
blanketed with snow while nearby burned 
areas were snowless. In many instances 
burned and denuded north and west slopes, 
though normally cooler, had lost all snow 
while timbered south and west slopes still 
were snowbound. Another point brought 
out by the investigation is that, just as fires 
breed floods, so floods prepare the ground 
for future fires. 
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FEDERAL-AID WILDLIFE FUNDS AP- 
PORTIONED TO STATES 


Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug has 
announced that $10,780,620 will be available 
to the 48 states during fiscal year 1949 for 
the restoration and development of their 
wildlife resources. 

Under the terms of the Pittman-Robertson 
Act the money is apportioned to the states, 
the funds coming from the 11 per cent ex- 
cise tax paid by the manufacturers of sport- 
ing arms and ammunition. 

The sum allotted to the states for 1949 
exceeds that of last year by $2,516,848. 


In order to obtain the Federal grants, the 
states must contribute 25 per cent of the 
cost of the projects. On this basis the total 
amount which will be available for Federal- 
aid wildlife work during fiscal year 1949 
will be $14,374,160. With the addition of 
Nevada last year, all states are now partici- 
pating in the program. 
For the 1949 Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Program, the 80th Congress appro- 
priated “an amount equal to the sum credited 
during the fiscal year 1948 to the special 
fund created by the Pittman-Robertson Act.” 
This amounted to $11,276,687. From this 
sum before the apportionment to the states 
was made $496,067 was deducted—$45,000 
for projects in Alaska ($25,000); Hawaii 
($10,000); Puerto Rico ($5,000); and the 
Virgin Islands ($5,000); and $451,067 for 
administration of the Act. The Act author- 
izes a deduction of 8 per cent for administra- 
tive purposes. This year, however, the Serv- 
ice elected to set aside only 4 per cent for 
this purpose which made an additional $451,- 
000 available for apportionment to the states. 
By the terms of the Pittman-Robertson 
Act as amended on July 24, 1946, appro- 
priated funds are apportioned to the states 
on the basis of land area and the number 
of paid hunting license holders in each state, 
but no state may receive more than 5 per- 
cent nor less than one-half of one per cent 
of the total amount apportioned to all the 
states. 


Under this maximum limitation of 5 per 
cent, Michigan and Texas each receive $539,- 
(31, an increase of $125,842 apiece over last 
year. In applying the minimum formula, 
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Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont each receive $53,903. Last year 
their apportionment was $41,319. 


Other high-ranking states for 1949 include 
California with $496,628; New York, receiv- 
ing $456,755; Pennsylvania, $456,501; Ohio, 
$386,506; Minnesota, $369,931; Colorado, 
$369,471; Montana, $327,085; Washington, 
$290,857; Illinois, $290,102; Missouri, $271,- 
750; Wisconsin, $268,545; and Oregon, $260,542. 

Collections from 11 per cent Federal ex- 
cise tax are deposited in a special fund in 
the Treasury known as the “Federal Aid 
to Wildlife Restoration Fund.” Annual ap- 
propriations from that fund are made by the 
Congress and allotted in the following man- 
ner: one-half on the ratio of the area of 
each state to the area of all the states, and 
one-half on the ratio of the number of paid 
hunting license holders in each state to the 
total in all the states. On this basis small 
states with large hunting license sales and 
large states with low populations and pro- 
portionately lower hunting license sales are 
treated in an equitable manner. 


Since the Act became effective on July 1, 
1938, the following amounts have been ap- 
portioned to the states, exclusive of Ter- 
ritories, for each fiscal year: 1939, $890,000; 
1940, $1,400,000; 1941, $2,300,000; 1942, $2,530,- 
000; 1943, $1,128,000; 1944, $910,000; 1945, 
$806,500; 1946, $880,000; 1947, $2,260,000; 1948, 
$8,263,772; and 1949, $10,780,620. 

Projects submitted by the states are ap- 
proved by the Fish and Wildlife Service on 
behalf of Secretary Krug to determine sound- 
ness of character and design. They consist 
of surveys and investigations, land acquisi- 
tion, development of areas, coordination, and 
maintenance of completed projects. Project 
costs are borne initially by the State game 
departments after which reimbursement is 
made from Federal funds for the Federal 
pro-rata share which may not exceed 75 
per cent of the cost of the projects. 


RIFLE LOST 


Lost: A 30°06 bolt action rifle on last De- 
cember 2 in Elk County near Jefferson 
County line on road to Halton. Reward will 
be paid for return or information naming 
finder. Contact Wm. F. Schutte, Attorney 
at Law, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


A meeting of the -Commission’s Special Services Assistants and L2nd Operations Assistants held 
here are the Division assistants plus personnel of the Harrisburg offices of the Bureau of Public 
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Wisconsin Conservation Congress 
Votes Doe Season 


Governor Rennebohm of Wisconsin has 
vetoed the recommendation of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission for an 
“any-deer” season on the basis of human 
hazard, the Wildlife Management Institute 
stated last month. After 25 years of strict 
adherence to the buck law Wisconsin sports- 
men gave their approval to lifting protection 
on antlerless deer following the unanimous 
vote for such action by a special committee 
of the state Conservation Congress. County 
delegates to the Congress, recently voted 37 
to 33 in favor of dropping the buck law. 
An antlerless deer season now is being con- 
sidered as an alternative to the “any-deer” 
season. 


Wisconsin has been suffering from a 
malady common to many eastern states: too 
many deer for the available range, resulting 
from overprotection of antlerless deer. Until 
this year, sportsmen opposition to the lifting 
of protection on does has checked attempts 
of the Conservation Commission to permit 
the harvest of surplus animals in accordance 
with the recommendations of wildlife scien- 
tists. The special committee’s reports on the 
critical nature of the problem appear to have 
turned the tide in the 10-year fight. It is 
significant that four members of the seven- 
man committee were hard-and-fast advocates 
of the buck law before they made a per- 
sonal field investigation, and at the end of 
the survey all voted for an open season on 
both sexes. 

It is difficult to convince sportsmen that 
there can be such a thing as too many deer 
unless they see the effects of overpopulation 
themselves. Since the critical period for deer 
occurs in late February and early March 
when a minimum number of sportsmen are 
afield, the dangerous depletion of browse, 
destruction of forest reproduction, and the 
actual starvation of deer seldom is seen. 
Those who do see the symptoms rarely rec- 
ognize them: unless the signs actually are 
pointed out by trained game technicians. 





in late June at Lake Wallenpaupack. Shown 
Relations and Land Operations Division. 
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More than 6000 clubs throughout the coun- 
try were affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association as of May 31. Included in the 
record group were many Pennsylvania or- 
ganizations. Keystone State shooters who 
recently joined this famed organization in- 
cluded the J. W. Randolph Post #157 A. L. 
Rifle Club of Elmwood City; Anderson-Ad- 
kins Post #19 Rifle and Pistol Club of New 
Brighton; Heidelbuerg Rifle and Pistol Club 
of Bernville; Seneca Rod and Gun Club of 
Scranton; Utica Rifle and Revolver Club; 
Bald Eagle Rifle and Pistol Club of William- 
port; Houtzdale Rifle and Pistol Club; Knox- 
ville Rifle and Pistol Club; Mayfair Post 
#1880 VFW Rifle Club of Philadelphia; Car- 
penter Stell Rifle Club of Reading; Marks- 
man’s Junior Rifle Club of Clarks Summit; 
St. Francis Vocational School Junior Rifle 
Club of Eddington; and the Holmesburg 
Junior Rifle Club of North Hills. 





The North Boroughs Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion celebrated their first outdoor regular 
monthly meeting at their grounds early in 
August. Over 251 members attended the 
meeting to which sportsmen, their wives and 
families were invited. The group scheduled a 
beagle trial on September 18 and 19 which 
included trap and rifle shooting along with 
a corn roast. 





Built under the sponsorship of the South- 
ern Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, an acre-and-one-half artificial lake is 
nearing completion in the American Legion 
Memorial Park of Quarryville. The sports- 
men’s group has agreed to sponsor and de- 
velop about a 15 acre area which will include 
a trap shooting range and probably a rifle 
range. The lake, constructed under the 
supervision of the Soil Conservation Service 
and through the use of volunteer labor, will 
be stocked with bass and sunfish for the 
use of area youngsters. 





Estimates of spectator attendance at the 
recent Sportsmen’s outing held at the Me- 
morial Grounds of the Consolidated Sports- 
men of Lycoming County varied between 
3,000 and 5,000. A new rabbit target received 
a large play from the small bore rifle enthu- 
siasts; other events included fly casting, 
quoits, archery, pistol shooting, obstacle tar- 
gets, “bear in the mountain”, blue rock and 
skeet shooting. 


A record breaking roster of 174,533 members 
is included in the present roll book of Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
This, as pointed out by Secretary Clyde A. 
Mortimer, is the largest since the State unit 
was founded in 1932. Tabulation figures indi- 
cate that the Southeastern Division with 
eight counties and 44,625 paid members is 
the largest in the federation. The Southwest- 
ern division is second with 36,859; Northwest- 
ern, 21,021, third; Central 20,876, fourth; 
Northeastern, 16,306, fifth; Southcentral, 15,- 
189, sixth; Southern, 11,179, seventh; and the 
sparsely populated Northcentral, 8,478, last. 
Individual county honors for membership 
goes to the metropolitan area of Allegheny 
county with 11,371 members. Trailing by less 
than 600 is Lehigh county with 10,775. Berks 
county is third with 10,523; Lycoming fourth 
with 8,456; and Clinton fifth with 5,563.— 
From “The Federation News,” official publi- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 





Officers of the Garden Village Sportsmen’s Association of West Pittston are, left to 
right: Harold Schobert, Secretary; Clyde Garrison, President; and R. F. Switgable, Vice- 
President. The club recently completed one of the most modern rifle, trapshooting, and 





The October meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs will be held in Harrisburg at | 
the Harrisburger Hotel Friday and 
Saturday, October 15 and 16. 6 






























The Holmesburg Fish and Game Protect 
Association is planning an “Old Timer 
Night” as a feature of the fall meetings. 
event will entail the showing of old 
of members and club activities of years ago, 





The Lebanon County chapters of the Izaac 
Walton League are rightly proud of their 
many activities, included among which migh 
be listed the $50 donation to the Pennsylva 
nia Conservation Education Laboratory fo 
teachers at Penn State; a complete “inch b 
inch” survey of the Quittipahilla Creek, run- 
ning throughout the length of the city of 
Lebanon, and presently polluted beyond de. |" 
scription from various industrial and mu- 
nicipal sources, all catalogued by the sur- 
vey; creation of a wild life refuge; raising 
and stocking eight thousand trout; some two 
hundred ringneck pheasants; building a shel- 
ter and feeding wildlife during the winter 
months; fostering a Junior Izaak Walton 
League; sponsoring essay contests on con- 
servation in the local high schools; and va- 
rious social activities, prominent among 
which were an Annual Banquet, Annual Fish 
Fry, and Annual Pork Roast—all activities 
designed to maintain interest in the organiza. 
tion—From “The Keystone Waltonian.” : 

for hi 

At a recent meeting of the Arnot Rod and poe - 
Gun Club members of the club voted t ‘1 
spend $50 of the club funds to hire a bull- oe h 
dozer for the leveling of a piece of land to ia 
provide a baseball field and playground for = t 


children of Arnot. a typ 
Game 


Castle 
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Photo by R. D. Parlaman. 








skeet-shooting parks in Northeast Pennsylvania at Harding. 
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Woodchucks, rabbits, snakes, rodents, birds, 

and bees are moving in on us here at State 
"fGame Lands #216, so much so that we 
“twonder at times if it is safe to leave the area 
“lanymore. With the exception of the bees 
. which have definitely established headquar- 
mu. |S upstairs in our house, the rest of the 
oul animal kingdom loiter around the exits of 
-. fthe dwelling with a tenacity that is com- 
“;-fparable to that of some of the chronic thres- 
m: of: hold filibusters I have known. However, the 
‘a pay-off came one morning when I sat down 
alton to use my typewriter, only to find that all 
the keys were locked. I raised the cover 
to see what the trouble was and to my sur- 
prise, there reclining in a nest of felt, which 
was originally used as insulation for the 
ritieg§ VE" WAS a long-tailed, big-eared, banjo- 
nial eyed deer mouse. It sure didn’t take Mr. 
»  '§Mouse long to realize that hammock space 
for him would ne longer be available inside 
and |" typewriter. I finally managed to capture 
4 to and dispose of this critter. However, upon 
pull. returning to the machine, I found so much 
d to felt had been torn loose and worked down 
1 for into the machine that it had to be taken to 
a typewriter repair shop to be cleaned.— 
Game Protector Samuel B. Shade, New 
Castle. 


con- 
| Va 


Fish 





While surveyors were working along the 
boundary line on State Game Lands #217 
they heard the scream of a bird, apparently 
near the ground. When they investigated, 
they found a red-tailed hawk with its head 
badly damaged, showing signs of having been 
in a fight. In its claws was a dead Coopers 
Hawk. When the boys approached the red- 
tailed hawk it tried to rise from the ground 
but was unable to do so because of its heavy 
burden. Then it dropped the Coopers Hawk 
and slowly flew off. 
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An attendant at a Service Station in the 
center of town called one morning and asked 
me to come to remove an animal which he 
was unable to identify but which, he claimed, 
had a bushy tail. Thinking I might find a 
raccoon, I hurried down with a trap and, 
much to my surprise, found a .groundhog 
crouching in a corner. Getting the chuck 
into a box trap, I took it into the country 
and found a hole which should have made 
an ideal home for the animal. But instead 
of showing his appreciation by moving into 
his new home, the groundhog turned and 
went for me!—Game Protector W. A. Moyer, 
Allentown. 


Are we going to be forced to outlaw the 
.22 rifle? Why do people commit such das- 
tardly acts such as destroying property of 
many of our good sportsmen? This last 
month I was called to investigate a shooting 
of a man’s boat that had been anchored along 
the shore of the Crooked Creek flood control 
dam. His boat had been riddled with .22 rifle 
holes. His whole winter had been spent 
making the boat so that he and his family 
could enjoy boating this summer. In another 
case, someone chose the windows of a sum- 
mer home along Buaffalo Creek as their 
target. Upon investigating this complaint I 
found that the bullets had broken the win- 
dows and carried on through to the cup- 
board which housed the dishes. Here the 
slugs lodged after breaking most of the 
dishes in the place. Another summer home 
along Crooked Creek had to be abandoned 
because the windows had been shot out the 
second time this summer. If a hunting license 
were required for any and all persons found 
in possession of any weapon whether hunting 
wild birds or animals or just shooting, it 
might help—Game Protector H. E. Green- 
wald, Jr., Vandergrift. 


Wild turkeys seem to be getting a start 
in the immediate Marienville section. This 
spring a flock of ten was reported not far 
from town. Then just a few weeks ago one 
hen with a flock of eleven young was re- 
ported by a train conductor just a few miles 
from town. These are the first turkeys ob- 
served in this particular area for a great 
many years. 


Recently, some fishermen from Marienville 
who were fishing on Coon Creek near Gui- 
tonville came across an albino fawn deer 
that was crippled and nearly starved. They 
picked it up and brought it in to me. It was 
in very poor condition and had four crippled 
feet. The rear hoofs were turned up so badly 
that it just walked on the skin of the legs 
down next to the feet. It had worn the skin 
through to the bone but somehow it still 
managed to walk and sometimes run. I kept 
it for several weeks and during that time 
hundreds of people came to see it. Later it 
was sent to Williamsport where it will be 
painlessly killed and mounted for display 
purposes.—Game Protector William R. Over- 
turf, Marienville. 


You can never underestimate the smartness 
of the crow. Last month I saw some of the 
black rascals doing some fancy thievery. 
There was a box placed along a road I was 
traveling on, a bread box. The owner evi- 
dently built it so that the baker could leave 
bread when no one was home. But he defi- 
nitely did not count on the strange proceed- 
ings that met my eyes as I drove by. A 
flock of crows was helping themselves to 
the bread, tearing the wrapper open, and 
carrying away the loaf a slice at a time.— 
Game Protector S. Earl Carpenter, Doyles- 
town. 
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Did you ever hear of a Great Horned 
Owl eating fish? I never did until recently. 
Roy Auman of Lock Haven, Clinton County, 
while driving on Route No. 780 above the 
Federal Fish Hatchery at Lamar saw a Great 
Horned Owl dive into Fishing Creek and 
come out with a 10 inch sucker clasped in 
its talons. As the great bird attempted to 
land on the guard rail of a nearby bridge, 
it over shot its landing and ended up on 
the road. Mr. Auman, who was fast ap- 
proaching with his car ky this time, was able 
to run over the bird and kill it. He brought 
it into me for examination with the fish 
still clutched in its claws—Game Protector 
Miles L. Reeder, Lock Haven. 





The caretaker of a large estate near here 
had the following unusual experience! A 
pair of crows had built their nest in a large 
tree near his home. The nest was situated 
so that he could look into it from a second 
story window. After the young had hatched, 
they became very noisy so he decided that 
he would shoot the older ones; then climb 
the tree and take care of the young. He 
shot the older birds when they came in to 
feed the nestlings but, as he had other work 
to do, he put off climbing the tree until 
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later in the day. However, in the course 
of doing his chores, he completely forgot 
them until he heard them carrying on again 
the next morning. Upon looking out of the 
window he discovered that another pair of 
crows were feeding the young. He hurriedly 
procured his trusty shot gun and dis»stche4 
this second pair. Again the job of climbing 
the tree for the young was put off and once 
again completely forgotten until the follow- 
ing morning when he was awakened by a 
third pair of crows which had arrived to 
feed the young in the nest. It certainly looks 
like the crows in that neighborhood have 
a fine community spirit and believe in help- 
ing out their neighbors that are in distress. 
—Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr. 
Media. 


Recently while talking with a farmer in 
Great Bend Township, Susquehanna County, 
I learned of an unusual parent-young re- 
lationship. The farmer stated that his dog 
had recently had a litter of puppies and 
lost them. Within a day or two the dog 
hunted up a pair of baby cottontails from 
nearby and carried them into the house. The 
foster mother attempted to nurse them but 
because the rabbits were still too young to 
have their eyes open, the farmer was obliged 
to feed them with a medicine dropper. At 
last report the rabbits were doing fine and 
were ‘almost ready to care for themselves. 
—Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Sus- 
quehanna. 


Answers to What’s Wrong 


1. Cow caribou carry antlers, al- 
though not usually so large as those 
of the bulls. 

2. American rough-legged hawks 
have their tarsi feathered to the toes. 

3. This one is OK. A helgramite is 
only the larval stage of the damsel fly, 
shown in the drawing. 


HE SHOOTS THEM WITH A CAMERA—from Page 9 




























The old saying “The female of the speci 
is deadlier than the male” certainly 


heard a squealing and racket issuing tion © 
the edge of the lawn. She immediately 
down to investigate the uproar and th 


saw a weasel with a death grip on a In ] 
grown rabbit. Without hesitation or tho Ameri 
she reached down, picked up the w the n 


killed the weasel. I know I would _ hawfstitute 
thought twice before attempting to dispated 
the weasel in this manner and am sure mos 
men would have done the same.—Game Pro. 
tector Stephen Kish, Pittston. 





The mink ranchers in this locality report 
a very poor breeding season during the pas 
year and also heavy losses due to variow 
diseases. With few exceptions this condition 
prevailed throughout the district and severd 
bordering ranchers advise me that they 
poor luck as well—Game Protector 
E. Jenkins, Clarks Summit. 





torial history of the colorful Laurel Festival 
at Wellsboro which he has shown dozens of 
times in the various communities which 
send “queens” to Wellsboro to compete for 
the title of Laurel Queen. 

In his library, too, are excellent action 
pictures of football and baseball games, both 
amateur and professional. These also he has 
shown many times at school dinners where 
groups of athletes are being entertained at 
the close of sports seasons. 

Because of his skill with a camera, the 
genial mortician is often called upon to as- 
sist in taking motion pictures of various 
events. Always he responds cheerfully and 
willingly. Because of this “Charlie” Noll is 
one of the best known and well liked men 
in the Williamsport area. 

At present he is supervising cameramen 
who are putting on film the history of the 
Sportsmen’s Memorial Grounds of the Con- 
solidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 
This picture, showing the development of the 
extensive recreational center along Loyal- 
sock Creek, is to be shown for the first time 
at a meeting of the directors of the organi- 
zation this summer. 

Prior to six years ago, “Charlie” Noll 


knew nothing and cared less about photo- 
graphy. Then a neighbor purchased a camera 
and invited him to help take pictures. In 
a short while he found himself so interested 
he bought a good camera and became a 
vertiakle “fiend.” 


“JOE BEAVER" By Ed Nofziger 

















“Now there's a good example of what happens to rainfall on 
a denuded watershed.” 


The beauties of nature always had ap-jcoon 
pealed to him so it was but natural that hj loose 
quickly concentrated on such photography] verbi 
Now a week seldom passes which fails #§ down 
find him on a picture-taking trip somewhen] grow 
Usually he sleeps out-of-doors on such trips§ issue 
Even in coldest winter he often spends thf been 
night with nothing above him but sky aml§ Bil 
stars. not t 

He has supplied himself with sleepin] prize 
bags such as our soldiers used during th] His « 
late war, so the rigors of a Pennsylvanis} %t s 
winter night holds no terror for him wheng ¥as 
he sets out with his camera to pictuf 
something which appeals to him. WI 

When the Fisherman’s Paradise openel drift 
this spring, “Charlie” Noll was there wil 
his camera to greet the first arrival, for he back 
had slept all night in the open near the Bill 
famous fishing place in Centre County. “A 

Indeed, he has photographed so many 2°] «4, 
teresting events throughout North-Central no 1 
Pennsylvania the last few years he 8 *§ deci 
familiar figure to hundreds who do not kn0¥§ mar] 
him by name but remember him as th? B behi: 
cameraman they have seen somewhere be 
fore. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE—from Page 3 





sume the presidency of the well-known 
American Game Association, Washington, 
which for many years sponsored the Ameri- 
can Game Conferences (now the North 
American Wildlife Conference). In that ca- 
pacity he promoted various national conser- 
yation projects for the Association, including 
plans to invest $25,000,000 in a program to 
restore the Continent’s dwindling waterfowl 
supply. This campaign hastened passage of 
the present Duck Stamp in 1934. 

He served on a small committee of recog- 
nized wildlife experts who drafted a recom- 
mended Model Game and Fish Administra- 





ieftive Law, adopted by the International As- 


sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 

mmissioners at Montreal in 1934. 

While serving as executive of the Ameri- 
cn Game Association, he took over the 
gcretaryship of the American Fisheries So- 
dety, without compensation. He served in 


Singerjthat capacity for ten years, and in apprecia- 


1 ap- 
at he 
“aphy 
ils t 
vhere 





tion of his services was elected and hon- 
orary member for life. Currently he is 
the Society’s first vice-president. 

In 1935 Mr. Gordon helped to merge the 
American Game Association’s activities with 
the newly-organized American Wildlife In- 


HAIL TO RINGTAIL—from Page 6 


covered the quarter-mile to the tree in jig 
time. Getting near, I could hear the dog 
jumping off the ground in his frenzy. We 


Mtook our positions around the big sugar 


maple, and Bill got out the flashlight. In 
a minute we had the coon spotted high in 
the forks of the tree, and Bill Jr. raised the 
shotgun, At the flash of the gun, I saw the 
coon blasted out of the tree. The dog broke 
loose and was after the coon like the pro- 
verbial bat out of hades. As I scrambled 
down the hill in its direction, I heard a low 
growl and one squeal from the coon. The 


trip issue was soon settled, for the coon had 


ls th 


-epint 
van 


icture 






been hard _ hit. 


Bill had to choke the dog off, and it was 
not till then that we had time to admire our 
prize, all eighteen “weighed” pounds of him. 
His dark coat had a silken lustre that I had 
not seen in another of his kind before. Here 
was something decidedly worth our com- 
bined efforts to get. I was well satisfied. 

While we were dressing the animal, Amos 
drifted off and we were startled to hear him 
open up about a hundred yards downhill. 
I started to say that maybe he was just 
backtrailing the coon we were dressing, but 
Bill quickly squashed that. 

“Amos may be fooled by a coon, but he 
tertainly had sense enough to know there’s 
ho use following a dead one!” he said. I 
decided I'd better not make any more re- 
marks about that dog if I wanted to hunt 
behind him again! 

This chase was even longer. For the next 
hour and a half all we could do was drift 









tion), and became its first secretary. 

On January 1, 1936, he returned to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission (after an 
absence of 9% years) as its administrative 
officer and Chief Game Protector. He im- 
mediately devoted his efforts to aiding the 
Commission to revamp, expand, and modern- 
ize the Department’s operations. Among 
the major items were: Establishing a system 
for enrolling and training new field per- 
sonnel, a pioneering venture; developing the 
current merit and annual increment system 


for field employes; launching the Cooper- - 


ative Farm-Game Program, now covering 
almost a half million acres; expanding the 
Keystone State’s renowned system of State 
Game Lands (now comprising 860,000 acres) 
for public hunting grounds and refuges, in- 
cluding the present food and cover develop- 
ment program; and re-codifying the Penn- 
sylvania Game Law, with numerous new 
features designed to give landowners more 
protection and to make hunting a safer 
pastime. 

Mr. Gordon has served more than 25 
years in the Commonwealth’s wildlife work, 
and was on his 20th year as the administra- 
tive head of the Department. Thirty-five 
years ago there were only 28 employes; today 
285. Instead of only $50,000, the depart- 
mental budget is now almost $3,500,000. 


along in the direction of the chase and listen 
to its progress. This coon made a complete 
circle; up one hollow, crossing the ridge, 
and coming down another. We were mighty 
cold when we heard the next development. 
The dog made a few sharp barks and trotted 
back to us. Bill said that the coon had gone 
into the abandoned coal bank, and we 
walked up to make sure. The dog sniffed 
interestedly at the shaft to make it certain. 

By this time, I was finding it difficult to 


In 1941 he was the president of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, and is currently 
the chairman of its executive committee. 


He has keen a member of the Board of 


Directors of the National Rifle Association 
since 1933, and is a member of that organi- 
zation’s executive committee. He is a trus- 
tee of the American Wildlife Foundation and 
a director of the American Game Association. 
He was a member of the former Migratory 
Bird Advisory Board, also a founder and the 
secretary-treasurer of the National Commit- 
tee on Wildlife Legislation, both disbanded. 


Two years ago, in recognition of his serv- 
ice in the conservation field, Mr. Gordon 
was elected to honorary life membership in 
both the Wildlife Society and the Wilderness 
Club (Philadelphia). He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cosmos Club (Washington) since 
1931. 

Mr. Gordon now leaves Pennsylvania for 
California to conduct an independent survey 
of fish and game resources and requirements 
of that State. His study will reeommend fish 
and game conservation projects to be fi- 
nanced with the three million dollars pro- 
vided annually by the California State Legis- 
lature during the next three years from horse 
racing license fees. 


keep up, so I tactfully suggested going home. 
Bill, who was carrying the coon, thought so, 
too. We had a rugged two-mile hike back, 
and also were interrupted for a few minutes 
while Amos remained undecided whether 
an old track he struck was worth following. 
Apparently it was too old, and I was 


secretly glad myself when he reappeared 
into the glare of our lamps for I did not 
feel equal to another long chase so near 
home. 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 25—from Page 5 STAT! 
large continuous acreage, are being works Sam. 
Extreme care is exercised in the select like th 
of material removed with the object of p Joe: 





“On thinned areas expanding crowns soon filled the canopy, thus aiding to stifle 


reproduction.” 


panding crowns soon filled the canopy, thus 
aiding to stifle reproduction. 

Periodic open seasons on antlerless deer 
afforded temporary relief to some areas, but 
the deer herd was always able to come back 
more rapidly than nature could establish a 
good ground cover of tree and shrub species. 

During the summer of 1945 the Game Com- 
mission secured title to some 16,000 acres of 
forest land adjoining the original tract on 
the south. This land had also been logged 
and later slashed for the cordwood. Topog- 
graphy and character of soils and cover types 
differ but slightly from those found on the 
original purchase. Beech timber, up to 70 
percent of the standing forest, with bear 
tracks on everyone of them are a sight to 
gladden the heart of the forest-game man- 
ager. “Bear tracks” are the healed -scars 
of scratches made by bears when climbing 
to get the beechnuts.) Other stands of up 
to eighty percent oak and beech with cherry 
and hemlock interspersed, are equally eye 
catching and even more valuable. Isolated 
stands and scattered specimens of overage 
maple, rejected by wood cutters in former 
years because they wouldn’t split readily, 
provide bed trees and den sites for raccoons 
and squirrels. 

In an effort to develop a plan whereby 
the forest game lands of the State may be 
made to produce a sustained yield of both 
large and small game over a long period 
of time, the Game Commission has devel- 
oped and put into effect a management plan 
for State Game Lands No. 25. It is recog- 
nized that to have game we must provide 
the habitat for it. Deer must have browse 
to supplement the mast now available; 
grouse must have cover as well as food; 
turkeys will not range in cut-over brush 
land which would be ideal for deer and 
snow-shoe hares. The plan envisions the 
maintenance of a forest cover where each 
species may find conditions suited to its 
needs. 

Soils and cover types have been sur- 





veyed and mapped by expert personnel and 
work plans have been prepared to cover the 
entire area. Since it is patently impossible to 
work over so large a tract in a few years, and 
since much of the timber is not yet ready 
for the axe, these plans call for covering 
the entire game lands in some fifteen to 
twenty years. 

In order to secure the best effect for wild- 
life, many relatively small operations on 
fifty to two-hundred acres, rather than a 





Browse lines are easily discernable and are symptomatic of deer herd degeneration. 


serving the present desirable association , your \ 
trees and shrubs. Indiscriminate cutting up an 
careless selection might well reduce 


Mg railroa 

game carrying capacity of the land by that m 
moving too many food producers from ay 8 mil 
area. Comm: 
Timber values are, and should be, seed patroll 
ondary. Plans for sale of forest products oyt th 


lags, pulp and chemical wood—are basedl grivins 
primarily upon local markets. Costs fig/ihe N. 
labor and equipment are high, but marke§ jyring 
value of material produced, together witllarea ; 
the need for improvement of wildlife habitai,ynter 
justify operation at this time. Sale of onthe in 
deck of cherry logs at $58.00 per M. bd. filjipertic 
is an example of present day demand fo provid 
hardwood timber of high quality. big ga 

Operating costs, for both labor and equip-lof goo 
ment, are paid in part from Federal funds}of get! 
allocated to Pennsylvania under provision§ You 
of the Pittman-Robertson Aid to Wildlifd'The ¢ 
Act. Returns from sales of wood produet#had as 
are to be reallocated to carry on _ simila§for it. 
projects on these and on other forested game |ot mc 
lands. effort. 

Here, on Game Lands No. 25, the Pennsyhkithe C' 
vania Game Commission is agsin pioneering[enjoyi 
in game management and restoration. Her§many 
on forest lands suited to the purpose thefmads 
have established a laboratory where thetfpaired 
hope to demonstrate in the test tube of exfthe j 
perience that it is possible to enhance on§nearly 
set of values without destroying others; thal access: 
wildlife can prosper on a well managéifany p 
forest more securely than under conditiom|they ; 
where feast is followed by famine; and that} Sam 
for the long pull, it is economically the soumi§shot 
program. Joe: 
that di 
really 
there 
today. 
long 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 57—from Page 13 





—_—_ 


Sam: That’s what is discouraging. I don’t 
like the country quite that rough. 

p Joe: Sure it is rough but if you know 
mM @your way around you can make your way 
18 Gy and down the hollows and over trails, 
| MM ilroad beds and improved mountain roads 
Y That make traveling much easier. There are 
| ais miles of driveable roads used by the 
Commission for emergency purposes, for 

Seef patrolling and to handle equipment to carry 
icts| put the management program. They permit 
basel| driving on a good stretch of the land from 
forthe Noxen side up the Cider Run Road 
arke¥ during the hunting season which makes the 
Witllsrea somewhat accessible. Many of our 
ibitaifhunters have objected to this opening of 
f OMfthe interior but many appreciate the added 
d. filliberties. Large parking spaces have been 
d fe provided and they are often full during the 
big game season. There are over 20 miles 
quip-|of good foot trails which add to the pleasure 
funds}of getting places. 
isiong You see, Sam, we want something. We, 
ildlif ‘The Gang,” decided that if we wanted it as 
duet had as we did, we would be willing to work 
imilaffor it. We all feel that it is appreciated a 
gam lot more than if he had gotten it with less 

dfort. For the roads and trails, we have 
insyfthe CCC to thank and the WPA. We are 
eringfenjoying some of their accomplishments in 
Her§many ways. The maintenance job on these 
thefroads is no small task. Bridges must be re- 
theyfpaired, drainage ditches cleaned out annually. 
f ex-§The job is a big one and big business on 
° OMEnearly a million acres. Lands that are in- 

; the: accessible are worth little to anyone and for 
nageéifany program. You cannot manage lands if 
itiom {they are not accessible. 
that} Sam: I was told that that country was 
soumishot out and no game left. 

Joe: Sure it is shot out—for the fellow 
that doesn’t know how, nor cares much about 
really getting out in the brush and hunting. 
There are too many roads and trail hunters 
today. And remember, the game is not all 
long the roads and trails in that country. 
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South Brook provides some fine trout fishing and some of the most picturesque 


country in Pennsylvania. 


There have been some lean years in the 
past ten, but there have been some bountiful 
ones and we never have been discouraged. 
There have always been tell-tale signs that 
make the future look much more encour- 
aging. We count the game that we see in 
addition to that which we bag. To see it is 
half the sport. 

The bear have been holding their own 
and with plenty of food and with manage- 
ment practices of providing more food in the 
form of fruit and nut trees, we can depend 
on a future supply. The Commission is plant- 
ing annually, releasing the many fruit and 
nut trees for better production. Mother 





Orchards have been cleaned up, trees pruned, and release cuttings made. 


Nature must cooperate, too, with a good mast 
for a good bear crop. Probably the most 
important controlling factor of the bear is 
that there must be less killing of the cubs, 
our next year’s crop of bear. There are too 
many “happy trigger” hunters in the woods 
that shoot first and then look. 


There will not be a lot of three to five 
hundred pounders like the ones killed by 
Verne Dean of LeRaysville, at the head of 
Stoney Brook; George Sherwood from Tunk- 
hannock; Ralph Davis’ that he bagged out 
near the old barn and the one that the Dula 
boys took out of the big swamp back of 
High Nob. Those Dula boys are the present 
day “old timers.” They took a 36 pound 
wildcat out of there the other year. It was 
a beauty. They took it alive. I understand 
it is now on exhibit at the Philadelphia Zoo. 
With four refuges totaling 1,390 acres stra- 
tegically located on the lands, and with the 
many inaccessible swamps, there will always 
be a few bear left. If they become too scarce, 
then let’s close the season for a couple of 
years. The bear can be managed. 


Deer—now there is a problem and not only 
on 57 but statewide. Personally the gang 
would like to see less deer and more of the 
forest small game; grouse, snowshoe rabbits, 
and turkey. We never have had any trouble 
finding deer on these lands nor do we ever 
expect to fail to find a few. The deer hunt- 
ing has been in the past a slaughter. Now 
I hope we are on the way to make it hunt- 
ing. An annual harvest of the crop with 
proper intelligence is essential. Let’s do it 
intelligently. Let’s keep our deer herd down 
to that which is equal to the amount of 
food available to grow quality deer instead 
of quantity. I feel confident that we can 
have as many deer as the food will warrant 
any time we want them. Experience has 
proven this. There are elaborate plans for 
improvement of the Game Lands 57 for the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


Cases Settled During the Month of July, 1948 


Allen, Charles L.. 700 N. Courtland St., East Stroudsburg. At- 


tempting to kill male deer in closed season ........--.........5-- 
Anthony, Robert L.. R. D. No. 2, Pleasantville. Possessing loaded 
shotguns in vehicle in motion on highway ...................... 
Beam. Grant K., R. D. No. 1, Elverson. Dogs chasing small game 
a i eee ee ea coin b Rub a sa Ree has KO 
Bowser, Duane F., R. D. No. 4, Kittanning. Possessing loaded rifle in 
SE PIED, | ong cap ace ncescencsccesaneecencesss 
Brago, Raymond D., Box 298. Grindstone. Lending hunting li- 
URN re io oc vaio cide bam Rv aku can Sb cb taesecnse 
Breitenstein. Donald E., 128 E. Wyomissing Ave., Mohnton. Lend- 
ey Oe NO ns cae caw. ec wees cecsseesbeeeeces 
Brintzenhoff, Paul R., Shanesville. Possessing three (3) raccoons 
Ys on 5 sk omen ehece cen stan ese ci sa sencncs 
Burris, Gerald C., R. D. No. 3, Bellefonte. Possessing unloaded 
a in vehicle a along highway between 8:30 p.m. and 
an eth SG seach Fe iad SAGEM A WSS sic bob i S40 knoa a 400s chee 
Burke, Peter E., Mercersburg. Dog chasing game in closed season 
Burkholder, Jacob M., 1220 4th Ave., Juniata. Failure to display 
resident licemes tag witlle thumting ....<.... 2... scccsscccccvecccecs 
Burrows, Leonard, R. D. No. 1, Emporium. Killing a deer and pos- 
sessing parts of same during closed season .................-.555 
Buzzanca, Gnazna, 1405 Bigler Ave., Clearfield. Hunting wood- 
a nin hh ob oboe eee Soc nae scnek sy as0se secveeees 
Buzzanca, Nathan P., 1411 Bigler Ave., Clearfield. Failure to dis- 
a I ok 5 on ceenisicccb wes cov uagetscces 
os Eugene S., Box 1536, Uniontown. Hunting without resident 
SURI is cia EE aR an A605 0S 560 ons knce cece + cankcn’ os 4s ness 
Clingerman, John H., R. D. No. 1, Artemas. Possessing loaded rifle 
ee odds peeweatssace 
Colbey, Blair A., Falls Creek. Failure to display license tag while 
hunting and possessing deer taken in closed season .............. 
Colisimo, Frank R., 403 Center St., Johnsonburg. Dumping garbage 
on State oa Lands Fahne sp EE TAME OR oo taka tee bhakoee 6 00 
Cohick, Harry W., 908 Arch St., Williamsport. Shooting within 150 
en ee 
Confer, James C., Howard. Failure to display resident hunting li- 
cense and, possessing unloaded rifle not wrapped in vehicle in 
motion on highway between 8:30 p.m. and 5 a.m. .............. 
Cohick, Harry W., 908 Arch St., Williamsport. Hunter damaging 
I he os ccc aER Rae gee Rnshw aks occktebseeiasaeve 
Comp, Albert K., R. D., Newport. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
en ais choi aks eth ansnsehay <a> Rees AAenn a o> 
Cramer, Chester G., 476 N. Courtland St., East Stroudsburg. At- 
tempting to take male deer in closed season ..................000. 
Crocker, Monte L., 211 E. First St., Oil City. Possessing loaded 
rifie in vehicle used as a blind to kill DE Sas +cnshceevevseees « 
Depasquale, Guy J., 29 High St., Pittston. Hunting without resi- 
IR Cet aie Ghd O6E su Eeaiedl wks oo v vida 6 04s Ch ob 
Dillie, Harry E.. R. D. No. 2, Pleasantville. Using a motor ve- 
hicle to transport game (rabbit) illegally killed .............. 
DiSands, Nicholas J., 57 Springfield Rd., Clifton Heights. Training 
Neen ee ee ten. wn'sst brebce meses 
Eckenroth, Warren A., 120 W. Wyomissing Ave., Mohnton. Hunt- 
en I NRO Cok. sos Rie daw wsbboccescestbeeicccee 
Falcone, Carmen L., 142 Vine St., Pittston. Hunting without resi- 
eb ihe Ricans tek Seah h bynes ey aah ane ese das odes ws 
Feaser, John L., R. D. No. 1, Dauphin. Hunting game (ground- 
OR Ps Biss tals 5 UA o biel «oS u bine s bcd’ Ho cba bee ee 
Flegal, Charles F., R. D., Box 232, Philipsburg. Failure to display 
resident license tag while hunting Ry Be PEER Be ae 
Ferdinando, Bernard T., 116 Robinson St., DuBois. Possessing deer 
more than sixty days after close of season ...............-..00. 
Freeburg, Donald C., 514 Second Ave., Johnsonburg. Possessing 
unloaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway between 8:30 
is EE £ Clan Joh ohud ais aw ee ceils 85 obs 0000 ¢e0% 6ebeewees 
Gaucker, George R.. New Berlinville. Taking two (2) raccoons 
i Sass ok tn wek ae aid ek hes 3 bee o Xv abs 04 ARE Oe 
Giuliani, Louis, R. D. No. 1, Finleyville. Dog chasing game in 
ted nn a ee ton due vey Same eE bk BYERS 66 0 02 00s tc ccseen dees 
Gourley, George H., 1276 Penn Ave., Meadville. Hunting without 
ee enol one bbs CUD ia esc cases ooops shoes (ee eed 5 on 
Goshorn, Robert I., R. D. No. 1, Mifflintown. Dog chasing deer .. 


Griffith, Neal R., R. D. No. 1, Indiana. 
iis ket cud eae dsb es) hae asdeh posses > oagkbes ss 
Greene, Ethel L., R. D. No. 1, Genesee. Possessing parts of deer 
taken in closed season 
Greene, Thomas C., Church Hill, Devon. 
license tag while hunting 
Gross, Martin E., R. D. No. 1, Manheim. Possessing ringneck pheas- 
ee ee En iene as nune o.d's'n es pp vhEs > + 00s 0c0e cgenehb en 
Hadden, Grant C., R. D. No. 1. Downingtown. Selling game (ring- 
neck pheasants) without a propagating permit 
Hahn, Leon A., R. D. No. 1, Stony Creek Mills. 
license tag while hunting 


Shooting across highway 


Hahn, Warren L., 1208 Robeson St., Reading. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highway ................++..sseeeeeees 
Handy, Joseph, 1023 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia. Possessing 


loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 


Harwood, Paul E., R. D. No. 1, Smithfield. Digging out wood- 
Chases WritinGast, TOGMITOM GOMBOTE « .. oo ones csc ccc e cece scene vee 
Helsel, Frederick, R. D. No. 3, Altoona. Hunting without resident 
OE IND 9 0s wk 9.5 n50ccd nessa nr toss 0052 tecncsccteccssuresess 


Henning, Wilbert M., 305 9th St.. West Easton. Raising furbear- 
ing animals (mink) for commercial purposes without permit .... 
Hetrick, Ira C., Spring Run. Possessing parts of a deer killed in 
closed season 
Henderson, Clarence, R. D. No. 1, Smock. Dog chasing rabbits in 
Ge ae ta he cs tinigbaees «soe es CeGmE Ree 
Hood, George W., R. D. No. 1, Baden. 
I 5600 CURE o a Sata chia teGhee Sone hbee se csovecseBisnste 
cense tag while hunting 


Cee eee eee THESE HO SHH EHH HEHE EEE EEE HEM HOE OE 


$100.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
75.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
100.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
120.00 
25.00 


25.00 


45.00 
25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
25.00 
20.00 
50.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
20.00 
50.00 


25.00 
50.00 
10.00 


20.00 
25.00 


25-00 
100.00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
20.00 
25.00 
100.00 


10.00 


Howells, John T., 126 Grape St., 
cense tag while hunting 
Hower, Max G., R. D. No. 1, Mifflintown. 
(rabbit) im closed season .....-..++.eeseeeeeee ere 
Hupfer, Box 193, So. Michael Rd., St. Marys. Failure to display li- 
Jackson, George E., 411 N. Salford St., Philadelphia. Failure to 
display license tag while hunting 
Johnston, William J., R. D. No. 2, Homer City. Dogs chasing game 
in closed season 
Judge, James H., Rock Glen. 
WMTMO OME MIGNWAY oo. scccsrscccsescccscccesesrcnsesecssteccess 
Kazanski, John, 155 St. Clair St., 
on State Game Lands 
Kopec. Frank, 365 N. Penna. Ave., 
on State Game Lands 
Krohne, Charles A., R. D., Fallen Timber. 
animal (skumik) im closed SCABON .-... ccc ce cs ect cccccccwecccees 
Krupka, George, Box 242, Beaverdale. Dog chasing game in closed 
season and hunting game (woodchuck) on Sunday 
Langham, James., Emeigh. Digging out woodchuck without re- 
i eas Bs Ghd c Se iMbeS PARbehb ceM ea ameee gee ax 
Lettie. Elmer L., R. D. 2, Punxsutawney. 
to collect bounty on fox 
Lloyd, Edwin C., R. D. No. 1, Dayton. 
p.m. and 5 a.m. , 
Locke, Joseph A., Box 209, Brindstone. 
dent license 
Lytle, Earl A., R. D. No. 3, Kittanning. 
in vehicle standing along highway 
Mann, Stanley A., Westfield. Possessing 
standing along highway 
Maronich, George. Wrights. Alien possessing dog 
Mehalic. Harry R., 90 Center Ave., Burgettstown. 
State Game Lands closed to vehicular traffic 
Mikolic, Joe, R. D. No. 1, Johnstown. Training dogs 
season and hunting without resident license 


Fullerton. Failure to display li- 


loaded rifle in vehicle 


bee Kasb cess a . ES | 


Millen, Robert C., R. D. No. 3, Shelocta. Hunting without resi- 
I 5 nods anes 0 oRWs sight ME ESRD ONE H Ee bt bn Ga as eases Pakeee ee 
Nelson, Johnson W., Spring Run. Possessing parts of deer killed 
hs i, cS ceeds emake wish Rams Woon ees ied Aes cw eee 
Nearhoff, Frederick L., 413 No. First St., Bellwood. Shooting at 
and wounding a human being in mistake for game (groundhog) 


Notor, David H., 1402 Daisey St., 
cense tag while hunting 
Nyman, Lloyd C., R. D. No. 1, Howard. Attempting to kill a deer 
through use of deer lick 


Ohl, Mrs. W. E., R. D. No. 3, Greenville. 
mame (ralsbit) tr Glowed BORBOM «oo ccc. cece ccc ces ccccccccscnee 
Owings, Porter L., R. D. No. 1, Shermansdale. Aiding and assisting 
in the taking and possessing of two deer in closed season 
Paff, Norman G., R. D. No. 2, Easton. Raising furbearing animals 
for commercial purposes without permit 
Pardee, Geerge, Emeigh. Digging out woodchuck without required 
consent 
Pardee, Robert. Emeigh. Digging out woodchuck without required 
ET 5, . obs RPE 2 5 MERE ab os bs Ud eGR ON Fads 0 ass clea woadsas ve 
Pauza, Joseph A., 101 S. Line St., Frackville. Possessing unloaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway between 8:30 p.m. and 
ee Ceh ahages sek ake ebb Sh aes Pues bk aGes dG 651048 005 sdb Coke's 
Parmer, Richard B., R. D. No. 2, New Holland. Hunting without 
resident license and failure to report shooting accident causing 
injury to himself 


Clearfield. Failure to display li- 


Serre eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


See eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Payack, Carl, 233 Borrow St., Johnstown. Hunting without resi- 
ND © iin ca hn dnce cache CeCCKENN 16S 4 bs bb dlgtue een Seensssigh'enee een 
Place, Earl, Star Route, E. Stroudsburg. Killing male deer in 
iE Reh s cava ed Sb Sade h 00 30d RS OES es 4+ 6 np OesaTS 
Place, Harlan, Star Route, E. Stroudsburg. Attempting to take 
ee Gee Tek SE I oo 5. 0:0 5 phn 0055555000 ds cece cavieepn sansa 
Prindle, Robert E.. R. D., Nanty Glo. Digging out woodchucks 
weEncnat PENTIERE OOMIINE © i nis spo ckg cnt ahcestigen condnesssabdcaes tne 
Polliard, Francis A. R. D., Linesville. Possessing female deer 
es 0 REE I ee Pe iiis wn 6 ogi. 4 ack db ARERR Ses cee deb eee 
Pyle, John R., R. D. No. 3, Rockwood. Possessing raccoon taken 
ee ee Serre Crm Peer e on 
Pucketos Beagle Club, E. O. Bracken, Sec., 347 Pershing Drive, 
N. Kensington. Holding field trial without permit ............ 
Reed, William, R. D. No. 1, Freeport. Possessing game birds (5 
One Oe OE Oo. ot. 4 kei yy SK DAS OWS 0 40 be Cab ek Rake 


Roach, Edwin W., Westland. Dog chasing game in closed season .. 
Ronikowski, Frank, R. D. No. 2, Wilkes-Barre. Dumping rubbish 
on State Game Lands 
Roop, Vernon D., R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Possessing rabbit taken 
in closed season 
Rugh, Gienn H., R. D. No. 4, New Bethlehem. Attempting to de- 
fraud the Commonwealth through the collection of bounty +s 
Santmyer, Glenn W., 1505 Broad St., Greensburg. means at game 
(woodchuck) within 150 yards of occupied building without per- 
Sa EE GS oc GA bas Cah h ONE SU RAod Le aREs ORR OR UP Ang eee ka 
Seach, John, Box 146, Brownsville. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee es 


BOEASGON ccc ccccrccct eects ser reeset enset tenses et set esetheesesesssses 
Scarpantonio, Stanley S., R. D. No. 1, Bangor. Raising - furbearing 
animals (mink) for commercial purposes without permit ...... 
Shaffer, Arthur T., Box 289, eta Possessing loaded rifle in 
Se rt ree ee eee 
Sharrow, William, Marienville. "Y snenating to kill deer in closed 
as tae DNS Ah 5S ok ae Sie 5 Vg dhe dA Shae SRS HG weeeead woe 
Slagle, Ossroe J., R. D. No. 3, Kittanning. Possessing loaded shot- 
gun in vehicle standing along highway ............++ceeeeceeeees 
Snowberger, Harris D., 515 Craw Ave., Altoona. Possessing un- 


as rifle in vehicle in motion on highway between 8:30 p.m. 
an a.m. 
Soergel, Alfred P., R. D. No. 1, Wexford. 

State Game Lands 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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spotts) Harvey A. R. D. No. 2, Linden. Killing a protected bird Walker, Ferris M., Howard. Failure to display license tag while 

SOME WN. WOUNDS 55.0 i vec ad dosed cede y dase ds cece s0csenee debs desse 10.00 hunting and possessing unloaded rifle in vehicle in motion on 
Stauffer, Robert T., 30 N. Mulberry St., Lancaster. Failure to dis- highway between 8:30 p.m. and 5 a.m. ...........ecceeeceeeces 45.00 
play license tag while hunting ....... Steen eee e tte eeeeeeetteeeces 20.00 Walters, James, Jr.. Walnut Ave., Berwyn. Failure to display 
Steigerwalt, Edward J., R. D. No. 1, Lehighton. Failure to display Dees IGG tak tae OO ho go oo ono once cccevccncccescvecce 20.00 
OD WHE WEED WUE  oi5 kc accncsewetwenc ties bedkwecssstesorne 20.00 Weaver, Henry W., R. D. No. 1, Lehighton. Failure to display li- 

Stoffel, ee 530 wuets Ave., \ eeeemected Selling game e560 eg RTE Ere rT erry Se ere ee eee 20.00 
(raccoon) without propagating permit ....., Fara tb ale bal aia kid Shas oe J Weiss, Warren W., R. D. No. 2, Boyertown. Failure to displa 
sweigert, Webster E., 57 Main St., Mohnton. Failure to display license tag while hunting 7 Winsett a Rea ay so ap te ed 20.00 
license tag while hunting ....--...sseseees eect eee eeneeeeeeeees 20.00 Wilson, Ernest, Beaverdale. Hunting game (woodchuck) on Sunday 25.00 
Svidunovich, Nick, Box 111, Cuddy. Failure to. display license tag Wagner, Ralph. New Florence. Training dogs in closed season . 10.00 
while hunting ........-: cece sects ce eee e sen ceseeeeteceteeetees 20.00 Wilson, Raymond J., 578 7th St., Pitcairn. Possessing loaded rifle 
Tatalias, Gregory, 159 S. Market St., Nanticoke. Possessing loaded im veliiele standing slong Wignway . .......0ssecccccccvccccceseces 10.00 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway ...........-..++se++e -» 10.00 Young, Hunter, Box 61, Beaverdale. Hunting game (woodchuck) 
Tate, John W., Box 395, Fairchance. Possessing loaded shotgun in Ci Ne 5h ee TREE UR eh 0a ee Ua ee LN SOF. ob EOIN ctv 4 Oe whe 25.00 
mice bo a Oe TE | vie i Cimeisas EIT phetanes ses 25.00 
Temple, Oscar » R. D. No. 3, Rockwood. ossessing raccoon 

taken in closed season ..... eee ecto sseeeseenecereerscenssaverers 25.00 NON-RESIDENT 
Thompson, Evelyn L., Friendship Hill, New Geneva. Dog chasing Hartung, William J., 577 Brockway, Newark, N. J. Possessing 

£6 otis seed Ane ehibhs Coes i ote uh Ce EWEN Pas CHEESE abr eae e « 25.00 loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway .................. 25.00 
Toogood, Charles A., R. D. No. 1, Baden. Dumping rubbish on Falcone, Arthur S., 1009 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Hunting . 
eg ee errr Terre Pee ee +++ 25.00 gee OO RE Peer errr ee rere 50.00 
Vandever, Claude S., 1213 Bushkill Drive, Easton. Possessing McClure, Thomas H., 1900 Lacomb Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Hunting 
ee ee ar ee ee ee ee eer 25.00 i Eo a ce ce eae h s vececcuseuceewebeen 50.00 
Vanderhoff, Donald J.. R. D. No. 2, Spartansburg. Hunting with- Sines, Ralph, Friendsville, Md. Transporting game (deer) out of 

a PORE +; CE Co Nein bo ay SRSA cUeh cs v0 TE b.ONe 0.00 > v0 dba Kaicd ces 20.00 EL ha ihe d4 needa ae peeved «ddan uke recon baasiew Re Raa Snes S0kasabag 100.00 


FEDERAL AlD—from Page 10 


farms which are not being used for active 
agriculture and includes such areas as wood- 
lots, rock outcrops, field borders, gullies, 
swamps, wet spots, springs, farm ponds, 
hillsides or portions of them too steep to 
farm or pasture, etc. 

Bearing this in mind, the specific work 
of the project is listed below in a numbered 
series, but not necessarily in the order of 
their importance to wildlife or their com- 
pletion in the project. 

1. Expansion of Existing Projects. The 
expansion of the 81 projects existing prior to 
January 1, 1948. This phase of the program 
results in increased acreage of the old farm- 
game projects several of which will contain 
15,000 to 20,000 acres by the fall of 1948. 

2. Leasing New Projects. On August 1, 
1948, 43 new farm-game projects had been 
established each one containing at least 1000 
acres of contiguous farms. Project help 
spent considerable time in leasing, drafting 
and processing the necessary papers for this 
phase of the work. 

3. Mapping. The purchase and use of 
aerial photographs has assisted the personnel 
in submitting accurate farm boundaries to 
the draftsman for the preparation of indi- 
vidual farm maps furnished the cooperator 
with his copy of the agreement and the 
project map used by the workers in their 
field work. 

4. Refuges. The establishment of small 
refuges for the protection of wildlife. These 
refuges are surrounded by a single strand 
of No. 9 wire and adequately posted. They 
are inviolate even to the cooperator for 
hunting purposes. The present refuges aver- 
age 8.2 acres and are kept small so as not 
to interfere with normal farming operations. 

5. Safety Zones. The Game Code pro- 
hibits hunting for or disturbing game within 
150 yards of any occupied building or group 
of buildings, which go to make up a farm, 
without the specific advanced permission of 
the landowner or occupant. This area is 
known as a Safety Zone. 

Although, the law does not demand that 
the Safety Zone be posted the Commission 
has posted these areas on Farm-Game Proj- 
ects with suitable warning signs. This is 
primarily for your convenience to warn you 
as a hunter and for the better protection 
of the cooperator, his family, his livestock 





and his buildings. The establishing of these 
Safety Zones annually requires considerable 
expenditures in materials and labor. 

6. Contour and Strip Farming. This phase 
of the land use effects you as a hunter by 
reducing erosion and increasing the fertility 
of the soil which in turn increases the value 
of the food that wildlife uses. Many ex- 
periments and tests conducted throughout 
the nation have indicated that soil fertility 
directly affects the carrying capacity of the 
area in relation to wildlife populations. 

The Commission is vitally interested in 
this portion of the over-all program because 
the contour strips must be established in 
order to determine the location of the area 
unsuited for agriculture. These are import- 
ant because of their value in wildlife restora- 
tion. 

In counties where Soil Conservation Dis- 


tricts are functioning the actual agricultural 
areas are prescribed by the District’s em- 
ployees. In many established Districts the 
Commission has completed written agree- 
ments with the District and other state and 
national conservation agencies for mutual 
cooperation. In such cases the Commission 
assists the landowner in the development of 
the wildlife areas. In counties where there 
has not been a Soil Conservation District 
established, the Commission, through Pitt- 
man-Rokertson personnel, must complete the 
entire operation where the landowner is 
willing. This type of assistance necessitates 
the training of personnel so they will be 
competent to do such work. Most of this has 
been accomplished. These services make the 
cooperator conscious of the fact that the 
Commission is attempting to assist him and 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Sportsmen-farmer-Commission cooperation pays off to all in the program. 
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1948 Pennsylvania Open Seasons 
For Migratory Game Birds under Federal and State Regulations 


1948 


Daily Open Season 
Limits (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gaillinules' (except 

sora) combined kinds ......... 15 Sept. 1—Oct. 30 
St ES SE ee 20 Sept. 1—Oct. 30 
NR SEO Pe eb uk’ ee mew 15 Oct. 15—Nov. 13 
Wild Ducks, except American 

and Red-breasted Mergansers 

(See Exceptions) * ‘es pt eee 4* 

American and Red-breasted Mer- } 

NN Sie. Chane aed Ren bes ines « 25 t Oct. 15—Nov. 13 
So eee ae 
a ae hgh nie a seo 4 Oct. 9—Nov. 7 
ER ey Oa ee. Se 10 Oct. 9—Nov. 7 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one 
(1) Wood Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose, 
but may in addition include 3 Blue Geese. Possession Limit (after first day): 
Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit after first 
day on American and Red-breasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, and other 
migratory game birds, daily bag only. Rails, Gallinules and Coots, combined, 15. 
Possession 90 days after close of season where taken. 

No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese, Snow Geese, Brant, 
and Swans. 


Shooting Hours (E.S.T.)—From beginning of respective open seasons to October 
30 inclusive: Woodcock and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; 
waterfowl, coots, rails and gallinules, from one-half hour before sunrise to one 
hour before sunset, except that the hour for commencement of season for water- 
fowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon; November 1, 9 a.m. to one hour before 
sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock and doves. November 2 to end of re- 
spective seasons, 7 a.m. to one hour before sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock 
and doves. Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters 
of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the 
Delaware State Line (Not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats 
or blinds at least 100 yards from shore, or the shoreline of any peninsula or island 
within said lake or river, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on Novem- 
ber 1, when shooting before 9 a.m. is unlawful. 


Migratory Bird Hunting Methods 


Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder, including 
hand-operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must 
be plugged to 3 shots so that plug cannot be removed without disassembling the gun; 
bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than 
sink box; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up 
by means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 


Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 
3-shell capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose 
decoys; autemobile; aircraft, sinkbox (battery); power boat, sailboat, or any device 
towed by power boat or sailboat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, 
wheat, oats, or other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby 
migratory game birds are attracted or lured; and taking of waterfowl by use of 
cattle, horses or mules. No motor-driven land, water or air conveyance or sailboat 
may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 








During the early part of last April, Mrs. 


was stunned to see a ringneck hen explode 





Harry Hogsett, wife of one of the farm-game 
cooperators in Luzerne township was slightly 
puzzled upon discovering a small, brownish- 
colored egg in one of the henhouse nest 
boxes. They had no pullets and she was at 
a loss to account for the egg. After having 
found five consecutive eggs she decided to 
make a surprise visit to the henhouse. She 


from the same nest hox and disappear 
through the open door. 


Mrs. Hogsett watched expectantly for sev- 
eral mornings thereafter but the bird did not 
return, and she was sorry that this unusual 
experience ended so abruptly—Game Pro- 
tector Thomas W. Meehan, Uniontown. 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 57 
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deer herd; food planting, cutting brouse, 
lumbering operations which will produg 
sprout growth, release cuttings to provide 
a mast and many other tried and tested 
practices. We contacted Phil Sloan, the Dis. 
trict Game Protector who lives in the State 
House where Kasson Brook empties into the 
Mehoopany, on the Forkston side of 57 near 
the entrance. He told us many interesting 
facts about the lands and the present and 
future plans of the Commission for im- 
provement on the lands. There is one thing 
sure. If we want better hunting and hunt- 
ing conditions, we are going to have to 
pay for it. We both realize that we only 
get what we pay for. If we demand more, 
we are going to pay more. 

When you talk to the old timers that 
hunted that area fifty years ago, a deer 
track was discussed greatly. The Davis Camp 
would hunt one and when they found a 
track, they followed it until something fell. 
I doubt that many of them would believe 
that we have harvested the crop of deer 
that we have over the past fifteen year 
on this land or any other. 

We are all looking for the day that we 
can bag a turkey on one of the many ridges, 
The Game Commission has tried faithfully 
to make these most prized of all our game 
birds take hold and now from our observa- 
tions, things are looking bright. With the 
management program in full swing, addi- 
tional protection and a good winter feeding 
program, they should be able to open the 
season sometime in the near future and we 
can enjoy an old fashioned turkey hunt 
without going a couple hundred miles. Last 
year during the deer season, Ed and I flushed 
a flock of an estimated 24 birds. We carried 
feed to them when we went up during the 
winter trapping beaver and hunting snow- 
shoes. 

Since 1929 when Ralph Davis was making 
his way across from Rickett’s Station to his 
camp at Hell’s Kitchen, the day he saw the 
first sign of.beaver in Opossum Brook, there 
has been an annual harvest of this valuable 
fur-bearer from 57 lands that would pay for 
many thousands of acres of this land. The 
annual harvest of the fur crop from these 
lands would make us both a good year’s 
salary, Sam. That is a gift and we have 
done very little if anything to raise this 
crop. Sometimes I wonder if we realize and 
appreciate what we take from the land with 
little or not any cost to the harvester. 

Sam: You sure are sold on_ those 
mountains, Joe. 

Joe: You bet I am and I sold myself. 
Those lands were purchased and are being 
developed for our benefit. To use them 
wisely and enjoy them is what the people 
who started the whole affair wanted to be 
done with them. To neglect them and not 
make the best of the opportunity would be 
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to show a disrespect for their efforts. 
Sam: I’m sold. Make me a fifth in “That 
Gang” of yours. 
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reimburse him for the privilege of having 
you hunt on his property. 


7, Cover Crops. An important part of the 
soil conservation program is the establish- 
ment of winter cover crops in fields that 
would normally be exposed to wind and 
water erosion during the late fall, winter and 
early spring months. This is so important 
that the Commission and the Pittman- 
Robertson authorities felt justified in fur- 
nishing winter cover crop seed to the co- 
operator under certain conditions. 


The project offers the cooperator one-half 
of the rye grass seed he will need on such 
portions of his approved over-all conserva- 
tion plan in which corn appears for the first 
time. Rye grass in addition to retarding 
erosion in winter months has a food value 
to wildlife as a winter “green feed” and is 
a valuable source of green manure when 
plowed under in the preparation of the soil 
for the succeeding spring crop. 


8. Planting Trees and Shrubs. The various 
small areas that are abandoned to active 
agriculture through the development of a 
land use plan make ideal units for aiding 
wildlife by planting trees and shrubs for 
their food and cover. Accordingly, the Pitt- 
man-Robertson project will give the co- 
operator such conifers and food producing 
trees, shrubs and vines which will develop 
these areas into better wildlife habitat as 
approved by the project personnel. The co- 
operator will be responsible for the planting 
of such seedling stock. The cooperator may 
harvest the conifers at such time as they are 
suitable, which may be in the form of 
Christmas trees. This is desirable from the 
wildlife habitat standpoint because by the 
time conifers reach the size of merchant- 
ability for Christmas trees they are rapidly 
losing their value to small game species. 


9. Planting Food Plots. The project em- 
ployees can select suitable food plot sites on 
land not specifically used for active agri- 
culture and with the consent of the co- 
operator can plant grasses, legumes and 
various mixtures to provide supplemental 
natural wildlife food and cover. In many 
instances the cooperator and/or his equip- 
ment are hired +o install these plots. Here 
again the project is reimbursing the co- 
operator in a small way for the privileges he 
is granting you. 


10. Purchase of Standing Crops. The proj- 
ect workers may purchase standing crops 
to provide favorable food, cover and/or 
nesting areas. This portion of the program 
coupled with item 9 supplies the personnel 
with funds for the establishment of excellent 
winter food and cover areas. On some Farm- 
Game Projects the personel can purchase, 
at market price, portions of corn fields ad- 
jacent to good cover to be left standing for 
the use of all wildlife species. Prior to 
the last cultivation of corn such crops as 
soybeans, buckwheat, etc. are being broad- 
cast in the fields of this nature. Such joint 
activities are helping the cooperator, the 
wildlife and you. You should be sportsman 
enough to cooperate with the landowner, the 
project workers and the Commission to 
maintain the friendly relations that are being 
built up for your pleasure. 
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re) 
hunting of any kind bef 


Skunks 
Minks and Otters 
Muskrats (By traps only)* 


Forest, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, 


Raccoons—Hunting season 


Venango, Warren, Washin 
dams. 


night of the season and lifting 
tags required. r 
destroying game and injuring dogs. 





Official 1948 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 

pen season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
efore 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inelusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours to 





set traps). 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
CO nes ees a eR Pp: | See G3; More: 1°45. ee 6 
Quail, Bob BRR ei oe nena tas . ea 12 N i N 1 
Hungarian Partridges .............................. gs G fre Mev. Fb cer, Mov. 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 24 counties closed; also 12 
counties with restricted seasons)* ems esas 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................. its cae 8 - Nov. 1 .... Nov. 27* 
a OR are ea ee Sov ian 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
RS Rs a oe Unlimited .. Nov. 1.... Sept. 30, 1949 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .............cccceeecees eae cat . Dec. 20 .... Jan. 1, 1949 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... 5 
SI, TP Gn once c city dae reine cc ceecahecencees 30.. Nov. 1.... Feb. 1, 1949 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .............ccccccceee 5 Unlimited 1948: Nov. 1 .... Nov. 27 
(Season previously fixed ends Sept. 30, 1948) 1949: July 1 .... Sept. 30 
Greckles ranes enesees ia hes usanneecas <8 oF evans Unprotected from Nov. 1 to Sept. 30, 1949 
. e year o y WEEE alise's cobsne ge 1 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 pee Fae OS 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1...... 1 Nov. 29 .... Dee. 11 


Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more .. 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and Elk. 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. 
For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


SPHERE EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEOEE 
ee ee 


ee 


Beavers (Traps only, 22 counties closed)* ...... 
- Pp y ) 


... Unlimited . Nov. 1 .... Feb. 1, 1949 
... Unlimited “ Dec. 1.... Jan. 1, 1949 
... Unlimited 

ctmeemeades 2 .. Feb. 15 .... Mar. 1, 1949 
.. Unprotected from Oct. 1 to Sept. 30, 1949 


ee ee ee ee ee ee et 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Bradford, Carbon, Clarion, Columbia, Cumberland, Fayette 
Montour, Northampton, Northumberland, Pike, 
Schuylkill, that part of Somerset lying north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland, Wyoming and York. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, 

Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union, November 1—November 13 only. 
begins at 9 a. m. on opening date, and ends at noon on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 

Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, Crawford, 
Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Potter, Somerset, 

m and Westmoreland. 

Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps 

only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or wi 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly 
tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening trapping date. 
for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on the l/ast 

traps by daylight. 

Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to avoid 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking 
ae aged in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, 
el 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 1, 1948) 


On November 1 no 


(See separate 


a eee 6 


No trapping at Commission-posted 


Tags must be kept above ice 
Pelts must be tagged 


The season on the last date indicated 
Traps must be tagged. Metal name 


redators from December 16 to March 
orest and Warren; all other counties 








11. Wildlife Borders. The project help is 
encouraging cooperators to establish wild- 
life borders. These borders are usually 
located at the edge of tilled fields where they 
join a woodlot. The strip of crop land ad- 
jacent to a woodlot is seldom productive 
and presents an ideal place for a lespedeza 
strip. Lespedeza is used because it resists 
encroachment from the woods, will grow 
under partial shade conditions and can be 
used by the farmer as a headland on which 
to turn his equipment in the normal opera- 
tion of the field. 

12. Fencing Wildlife Habitat. On some 
Farm-Game Projects, especially areas that 
are primarily dairy farms, it is desirable to 
fence portions off the pasture to prohibit 
stock from grazing. This results in more 
suitable wildlife habitat. The project per- 
sonnel has the authority to recommend such 
practices to the cooperator and if he is will- 
ing to erect the fence the project will fur- 


nish the necessary wire. However, the 
establishment of a living fence of multiflora 
rose is much more advantageous to wildlife 
and eliminate the problem of maintenance to 
the cooperator. This latter type of fence is 
rapidly coming into use throughout the 
nation, and can be supplied to the cooperator 
by the project. 

13. Woodlot Management. In counties 
where Soil Conservation Districts are estab- 
lished their employees advise the cooperator 
on sound woodlot management, especially in 
relation to wood products needed on the 
farm. Project help cooperates with the Dis- 
trict workers in advising the landowner how 
wise harvesting of his woodlot can be bene- 
ficial to wildlife. This includes den trees, 
nut bearing trees and the shrubs best suited 
for borders. 

14. Farm Ponds. Project personnel can as- 
sist the cooperator by making preliminary 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By STANLEY ORR 
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surveys of farm pond sites and direct him to 
other cooperating agencies. After the farm 
pond sites is established the project em- 
ployees can advise and/or furnish to the 
cooperator suitable planting stock for the 
borders. Farm ponds make ideal wildlife 
areas and are being encouraged wherever 
the cooperator has land and water which 
will lend itself to economical installation. 
However, the Commission does not attempt 
to hold any control over the use of the farm 
pond by the general public. The pond is 
created entirely by the landowner and is his 
to control as he sees fit. Here again you 
as a hunted must respect the rights of the 
landowner by being courteous to him and 
heeding the regulations he may have im- 
posed on the use of such pond and its sur- 
roundings. 


15. Winter Feeding. Although there. is 
considerable difference of opinion on the 
value of artificial winter feeding it is felt 
that in some instances of long periods of 
extremely adverse weather such feedings 
are justified in areas where concentrations 
of pheasants may entirely deplete available 
food. The project workers have funds to 
alleviate such special conditions if war- 
ranted. 


16. Miscellaneous. The project employees 
are required to keep accurate and adequate 
records of all the work they do. They can 
assist in the distribution of game on the 
Farm-Game Projects, even though the cost 
of the game is not borne by the Pittman- 
Robertson Project. They can encourage and 
assist the cooperators in the Commission's 
day-old chick program. They can advise 
in predator control, especially where such 
predators are causing serious depredations 
to cooperators stock and/or poultry. They 
keep in constant contact with the cooperator 
to aid him in any problems pertaining to 
wildlife management. They make hunter 
contacts to be able to gather information on 
the opinions of the hunters relative to their 
use of the Farm-Game Projects. 

The Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration 
Act prohibits the use of its funds for law 
enforcement activities, however, the Com- 
mission has assumed the responsibility and 
cost of having an adequate number of en- 
forcement officers on Farm-Game Projects 
during the hunting seasons. : 

There are many other duties which the 
project personnel is authorized to perform 
and you should make it a part of your 
program to contact these men and offer your 
assistance if it is needed. 

The more than 4,000 landowner-coopera- 
tors ask that you be gentlemen when hunt- 
ing on Farm-Game Projects so that they 
can invite you to return. You and you 
alone make it possible, through good sports- 
manship, te continue the efforts by whieh 
the cooperator, the Commission and _ the 
Pittman-Rogertson project personnel are at- 
tempting to create sufficient open acreage 
and ketter hunting for you. Will you also 
give your full support and cooperation? 
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—Reprinted from "Michigan Conservation.” , 
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